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PREFACE. 



In giving to the public these hastily written 
volumes, the writer wishes to be understood as 
intending no personal attack by them. 

The people of this country have been often 
treated with the writings of travellers, and some 
of its own citizens, professing to paint the manners 
and habits of the country ; but their pictures have 
sometimes been too gross to be admitted even as 
good caricature. In attempting to whip with sa- 
tire these men and their writings, we have adopted 
the characters, and in some degree followed out 
the circumstances of Mr. Cooper's "Home as 
Found ;" which, considering all circumstances, is 
perhaps the most exceptionable book in this re- 
spect ever published; particularly as having been 
written by an American, who cannot find an ex- 
cuse for misrepresentation, in his ignorance of fact. 
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Mr. Cooper has, in the public mind, been made 
identical with one of the Mr. Effinghams of his 
works ; and he, we understand, denies the iden- 
tity ; but with this, we have nothing to do. 

In adopting the name of Effingham, we mean 
the identical Effinghams of " Home as Found," 
whomsoever the characters may reach. And in 
describing the character of Sir James Effingham, 
we have described just such a man as we think 
the Mr. Effingham of "Home as Found" must 
necessarily be, holding the thoughts and senti- 
ments which are there put into his mouth ; and 
we leave our readers to judge of the fidelity of 
the picture, while we invite every man of Mr. 
Effingham's sentiments to look at his portrait. 

To expose the falsehood, and hold up to ridi- 
cule the character, of those men who have wan- 
tonly abused our country, will, we trust, be found 
to be only a part of the prevailing thought in 
these volumes; We have endeavored, as we 
moved along, to note such things as are truly 
"Americanisms," and to bring out the points of 
character which have been passed over by others, 
in a familiar way, without attempting any enlarged 
descriptions. In this, we have not found our- 
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selves at a loss for "salient points," or laboring in 
a barren field, as the writers before spoken of have 
been pleased to designate the whole of America. 
We confess ourselves less at a loss in this respect, 
than for the power of doing justice to the subjects 
which present themselves. 

That society in this country is yet imperfect, 
no one can doubt who considers the circum- 
stances in which we are placed j but, it does not 
therefore follow, that "England does all the think- 
ing for America," as has been unqualifiedly as- 
seerted by more than one of the writers referred 
to ; and the man who makes the assertion, lays 
himself open to the charge of consummate igno- 
rance or falsehood, or both. That in some re- 
spects, society is more imperfect here than in 
Europe, cannot be doubted either, for we are defi- 
cient of much that time only can supply 5 but 
these deficiencies, we think, have an offset in 
other circumstances and privilege*, on which Eu- 
rope looks with wonder, and fear of their conse- 
quences, or desire of their possession. We cannot, 
therefore, admit any inferior condition of society, 
in the aggregate of comparisons between the two. 

Americans have follies, which should not go un- 
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our readers, as of American as well as English 
extraction. The family, of whose memoirs the 
following pages form a part, were first known in 
this country, in the State of New Jersey, in or 
about Morristown, or Monmouth. They after- 
wards became inhabitants of a village in Otsego 
county, in this state, which, as is supposed, from 
some associations of English recollections, was 
called Templeton. The elder branch of the 
family here rose to the dignity of office, and great 
respectability ; but after his decease, many years 
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CHAPTER I. 

What change is this? 
Surely, it was a dream that wakes 

To such reality ! 

The name of Effingham will be familiar to 
our readers, as of Arr erican as well as English 
extraction. The family, of whose memoirs the 
following pages form a part, were first known in 
this country, in the State of New Jersey, in or 
about Morristown, or Monmouth. They after- 
wards became inhabitants of a village in Otsego 
county, in this state, which, as is supposed, from 
some associations of English recollections, was 
called Templeton. The elder branch of the 
family here rose to the dignity of office, and great 
respectability ; but after his decease, many years 
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since, the junior, who has severally passed under 
the names of Edward and James Effingham, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the field for ambition 
here offered to his genius, embarked with his 
daughter, Eve, then only a child, for Europe. 
There, if we take his own word for it, his extra- 
ordinary genius raised him to great consequence 
among the aristocracy, and his countrymenhavein 
consequence awarded to him the title and arms 
of Sir James Effingham ; the latter being an em- 
blazonment on a shield, of a green-grocer's shop 
and a cart wheel, indicative of the origin and oc- 
cupa'ion of his ancestors. After remaining for 
some years in Europe, and wearing his honors 
well, Sir James, with the natural sympathy 
which every one feels for the scenes of early life, 
determined to return to America; and the occa- 
sion was thought of sufficient importance to be 
announced to the world in a publication, entitled 
" Homeward Bound." But alas ! for the disap- 
pointments to which our hopes and affections are 
often doomed! Sir James had, by the elevation 
of his position, become unfitted to enjoy the sim- 
ple state of society here. The court paid to his 
society, and the homage awarded to his genius 
there, had rendered his feelings arbitrary, and his 
pretensions lofty; and, as is loo often the case 
with poor human nature, too much flattery had 
spoiled his sense of truth and justice, and greatly 
raised his conceit of himself. 
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When Sir James Effingham determined on re- 
turning home, he signified to his friends his in- 
tention of ordering his town-house in New York 
to be prepared for his reception, which he *said 
was one of the largest and most elegant in the city, 
designing to pass a month or two there, then to 
repair to Washington for a few weeks at the close 
of the season, and to visit his country residence 
at Templeton, when the spring should fairly 
open. 

But, in the absence of this important appendage 
of an affected pompous style of living, Eve found 
herself, within an hour after she landed, cram- 
med into an upper room of a boarding house, on 
Hudson Square. Unfortunately for her, her father 
had neither the justice to consider the discomfort 
of toiling up and down three flights of stairs many 
times a day, nor the generosity to remedy the in- 
convenience, by providing apartments at a little 
more expense, had his judgment pointed out to 
him the propriety of doing so. Unlike so many 
around him, who were content to live in an easy 
and quiet style of elegance, he had spent his time 
and money abroad, in efforts to mingle in the so- 
ciety of, to him, high sounding names ; and in 
aping their ostentatious follies, had expended as 
much in a week, as would have rendered him 
comfortable in his proper sphere for a twelve- 
month, which he now sought to retrieve, by in- 
dulging in that penuriousness which demands 
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of a wife, or a daughter, the submission to such 
inconvenience and drudgery, as, in this country, 
is esteemed wholly unbefitting the well educated 
of the sex. Affecting to be a man of the world, 
Sir James was either without the requisite know- 
ledge to form a proper judgment of his duty to 
others, or, he was destitute of that principle of 
justice and fairness, which should have permitted 
those who depended on him for happiness to 
share equitably in the good things which Provi- 
dence had sufficiently bestowed on him. In other 
words, he was content, to make other people un- 
happy the greater part of their lives, to acquire 
the power and the means of an occasional in- 
dulgence of his own desire of ostentatious show. 
To this disposition it was owing, that now, Eve 
was to exchange the enticements of company, and 
the pleasures of travel, for months of privation, 
and scenes of bickering ; and, once in a week at 
least, to be called to an account, of how she had 
expended her pin money. 

One of Eve's first visiters, was her cousin, 
Grace Van Courtlandt. They were sister's chil- 
dren ; and as the latter was without father or 
mother most of their time for many years was 
spent together, until the former was taken abroad; 
when, the natural surliness of Sir James refusing 
even the earnest solicitations of his daughter to 
take her cousin along with her, a separation en- 
sued of course. 
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Her paternal grandfather, who was an aged 
man, had committed her education in some de- 
gree to the care of Sir James. This grandfather 
was now dead, and it was supposed that the re- 
turn of Sir James, had some reference to the con- 
trol of her fortune, before she should become 
mistress of it herself. 

Not to elaborate our work too much, we shall 
pass very lightly over those conversations between 
mistress and maid, on the announcement of a 
visitor, in which novelists display their learning 
in the use of bad French, and confine ourselves 
much to matters of fact. 

Eve Effingham, though naturally a beautiful 
girl, and possessed of a mind capable of being 
trained to all the proprieties and even elegancies 
of life, had, by the association, contracted some of 
her father's travelled boobyism, and as she de- 
scended slowly the three flights of stairs, that 
usually elevated her above the vulgarity of a 
boarding house drawing-room, she conned with 
some care, what should be her style of salutation 
and address to her cousin. 

Eve was so young when she left this country, 
and had been so long absent, that she really knew 
but very little of American manners ; — she had a 
strong desire to please, a characteristic of her na- 
turally good temper, but her notions of the means 
of pleasing, were drawn from the obsequiousness, 
with which her father, while in Europe, had paid 
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court to, and fawned around, those whose notice 
he desired. 

She had heardher father andher cousin John oft- 
en speak of the awkward, and sometimes embar- 
rassing simplicity and freedom of American man* 
ners, which, so often and so effectually, brings at 
once to its proper level, the boasting and preten- 
sions of ignorant Europeans, whenever they 
chance to gain admission to a circle beyond the 
usual maximum of their boarding-house and bar- 
room associations ; and her thoughts were so much 
balanced between the desire to please, with the 
means of pleasing, and still to impress on the 
mind of her visitor her own imagined superiori- 
ty, that she entered the drawing-room where her 
cousin sat, still in a state of uncertainty. The 
hotel and post-coach life which Eve had led 
abroad, had brought her little in contact with 
that refined elegance always to be found among 
the higher circles in Europe ; and unfortunately 
for her own happiness, on her return to her na- 
tive country, she had contracted in too great a 
degree, that haughty and supercilious manner, 
which shuts out from the soul its native delicate 
sensibilities, and renders its possessor equally dis, 
agreeable and contemptible as a companion. But 
the perceptions of a young lady will always de- 
tect and admire true elegance whenever it comes 
before her ; and when Eve saw in the person of 
her cousin, as she rose to meet her, a most beau- 
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tiful girl, dressed in a style of severe simplicity 
and the truest elegance, the freedom, ease, and 
grace of her appearance and manners, at once 
subdued Eve's haughtiness of manner, and be- 
tween her astonishment and her obsequious de- 
sire to please, she lost her self-possession, and 
came curtesying forward in the style of a young 
Miss of ten, as she makes her entree to the danc- 
ing school room. 

" Eve !" said Grace, advancing, and parting her 
hands in attitude of embrace. 

" Miss Van Courtland," said Eve, resuming her 
affected stateliness of air. 

This formality would have caused a chill in 
Grace, had she not discovered in the letters receiv- 
ed from her cousin, something of the character 
which she now saw before her ; and having just 
witnessed her confusion, she felt for Eve, only the 
love that had marked their childhood, and behold- 
ing in the smile which now rose blandly to he* 
lips a well remembered beauty, she resolved to in- 
dulge her whims, and let Eve be happy if she 
would. 

The better to discover to the reader the opin- 
ions and habits of these young ladies, we will re- 
late a conversation that took place, after the lapse 
of a week, at one of their meetings, in the libra- 
ry of Grace's paternal uncle, where she was for 
the present domesticated, and with whom she 
should return, in the spring, to her loved native 
home, above the Highlands. 
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" I suppose, Eve, you will not object to visiting 
the Greens, along with me ? They are not living 
fashionably at present, but their society is much 
courted in our best circles for their general intelli- 
gence, good taste, and sprightliness." 

" Have they travelled ?" 

" Scarcely at all, I think." 

" They cannot understand society, then ; and 
how can they be interesting to those who have 
visited Paris, and Rome, and all the great capitals 
of Europe V 

" They have acquired a more intimate knowl- 
edge from reading, than most travellers do from 
observation ; and their cheerfulness and wit make 
them always interesting. ,, 

" Do they speak Italian and French ?" 

" Never, when people can understand English 
as well as you do." 

" I cannot stoop to court acquaintance." 

" Nay, but learning you are here, they have al- 
ready inquired for you ; and although strangers, 
I am sure their respect for my uncle's family will 
induce them, immediately, to extend civilities." 

" If they are in society, I have no objection to 
visiting them." 

"They are in society, inasmuch as society 
courts their acquaintance ; but they seek only the 
social relations, without aping the senseless eti- 
quette of fashion." 

A pause of two or three minutes followed, dur- 
ing which Grace read a note, and Eve, casting 
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her eyes round the room at some pictures which 
hung there, turned from them with some con- 
tempt at seeing th3y were only the productions of 
native artists. 

" I shall hardly know how to conduct myself 
in society here," suddenly exclaimed the last, " I 
have so laughed at the descriptions of it given by 
foreign travellers." 

" We have found no difficulty in pleasing in- 
telligent travellers when here ; and if, when they 
have gone away, they have then slandered us, it 
has probably been to please the vitiated taste 
which they found there." 

" Truly characteristic is your answer, upon my 
soul, for they all declare the Americans to be 
the greatest boasters that ever lived." 

" We plead guilty to a part of the charge in 
boasting of our liberty and the general diflusion 
of knowledge, but in the higher qualities of that 
character, we have been accustomed to look to 
those who come across the water, and to such of 
our own countrymen and women as have travel- 
led widely." 

Eve had too clear perceptions of the truth not 
to perceive and to feel the cut, but she-endeavour- 
ed to parry its edge by saying, 

" Oh ! you mean the English ; well, they hav* 
something to boast of; their families, their court, 
their style, their establishment, and all those 
things in which America is so meagerly poor," 
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" And would my cousin add to her list of rea- 
sons the vices of the higher orders, and the de- 
graded servitude of more than half the kingdom 
which constitute the lower ?" 

" Grace, you are prejudiced." 

" Not at all ; but my cousin is neither liberal 
nor charitable." 

Eve perceived that her brow-beating spirit was 
not likely to win her victory nor give her conse- 
quence, but she rallied herself for one more trial, 
and said: 

" The taste of dress among the ladies here, is 
truly ridiculous ; some of them are absolutely 
walking rainbows." 

" If you judge of what is here considered a 
cultivated taste by what you see in the street, 
among those whose characters are unknown and 
may be doubtful, or those whose lack of cultiva- 
tion leads to bad taste, you will be agreeably dis- 
appointed when you go into society. The cli- 
mate of this country, with our bright sun and 
clear skies, admits of, and demands, a lighter 
and more airy costume than that of England, but 
in both places good taste and appropriateness 
must be observed." 

" Have I not been in society yet, then ? I have 
i>een once to the opera, and to Mr. Henderson's 
ball, party, or jam, as they call it here, I be- 
lieve. Such an opera !" 

" No, that is not what we call society ; it is on- 
ly one of its forms or excrescences, but by no 
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means society itself, nor the most pleasing part of 
it. Those places are rather the haunts of idlers, 
than the reunions of society. Eve looked vexed, 
but, as we have said before, she loved her cousin 
too sincerely to be angry. A secret suspicion that 
Grace was right, too, came in aid of her affection, 
and, while her little foot moved, she maintained 
her good nature ; a task easily attainable by her, 
who had so often witnessed her father's dissimu- 
lation and submission, under any rebuke short of 
a kick, never seeking any other satisfaction than 
to make the offender pay damages at the hands 
of the lawyers. 

An appointment had been made for Grace to 
spend the day with Eve at her lodgings, for, said 
the latter, " I am so lonely, and your dear society 
will cheer me in this dreary place," and the two 
young ladies now bent their way to Hudson 
square. A few minutes after their return, Pierre 
a decent serving man, whom Sir James had con- 
trived to let out to the Landlady as a waiter, at 
two dollars a week, while he passed for his own 
servant, announced — 

" Monsieur Bragg," an odd enough cognomen, 
but a very common name in New England. 

" Monsieur who ?" asked Eve in apparent sur- 
prise. 

" Monsieur Bragg " returned Pierre, in French, 
desires to see Mademoiselle." 

"Ask him for his card, there must be some 
mistake I think. I know no such person." 
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This declaration opened to the mind of Grace 
another foible which Eve had gathered in her 
travels — an affected ignorance of the persons and 
scenes which were familiar in her childhood, and 
an attempt to appear altogether foreign ; and we 
shall probably ascribe it to the right cause, to say, 
that in this too, the example and propensity of 
her father, had been pernicious in its effect on 
her mind. 

Mr. Bragg was a respectable country attorney, 
and a man of business ; he was a neighbor to Sir 
James before he left the country, and had ever 
since been his confidential agent. Born in New 
England, a poor boy, after receiving the benefit 
of their common schools, he had worked his own 
way through his collegiate and law studies, and 
settled in practice at Templeton, where he was 
much esteemed for his straight forward charac- 
ter. If he still retained some of the peculiarities 
and exterior of his countrymen, he had also all 
their quick wit and shrewd observation of char- 
acter. He had of course discovered all the foibles 
of Sir James, and if they were sometimes unplea- 
sant companions, Mr. Bragg was, at least, master 
of his mind, and took just that pleasure in pleas- 
ing him, which a lawyer always takes, in pleas- 
ing his client. Being now in the city, and hear- 
ing of his arrival, he took the opportunity to call 
on Sir James, and not finding him in, he had in 
quired for Eve, whom he now expected to fine 
an accomplished young lady. 
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During the short colloquy between Eve and 
Pierre, and afterwards, Grace was silent ; and feel- 
ing no disposition to irritate her cousin's temper 
by exposing her dissimulation, she awaited her 
movements in quietness. When Eve had re- 
ceived Mr. Bragg's card, as requested by herself, 
after just so much unnecessary delay, as is suffir 
cient in such a case, to express indifference or 
contempt for a visitor, the two young ladies de- 
scended to a small parlor which had once been a 
gentleman's library, and Eve directed Pierre to de- 
sire Mr. Bragg to walk into the library. Grace 
had taken her seat near to the window, while Eve 
took a more advanced position, and sat down near 
to a small centre table. As the door opened and 
Mr. Bragg advanced, he recognized Eve, and 
with a polite bow addressed her, " Miss Effing- 
ham." Eve lazily kept her seat, and while he 
addressed some other words to her, she ever and 
anon turned her eyes towards a half open volume 
lying on the table, across which she had listlessly 
thrown her arm, with her fingers inserted in the 
half open page, in the attitude of having just laid 
down the book, and waiting the moment when 
her interruption should cease, she only replied 
that, her fether was momently expected in the 
house. 

Grace now rose and came forward to relieve 
Mr. Bragg from his unpleasant embarrassment* 
She was well acquainted with him, and after the 
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first recognition and address, she invited him ta 
sit down. She wished to enquire after the health 
of his family, and the news from the country, as 
Mr. Bragg lived near her own paternal estate and 
former home. Was his lovely little Emma as 
gay as ever? Had they snow in the high4ands 
yet? Was her sweet lake frozen over? And 
Mr. Bragg felt himself relieved from the excess- 
ive awkwardness of standing in the presence of 
a supercilious young lady, who had neither the 
manners to reciprocate polite behaviour, nor the 
tact so to respond to his address, as would permit 
him to escape without delay from her presence. 

The party was presently enlarged by the entry 
of Mr. John Effingham, A. M., as he styles him- 
self—but the world is yet in ignorance by what 
authority, or for what purpose, he makes this affix 
to his sign manual, or what these significant let* 
ters can mean in that juxta-position, and we our- 
selves are compelled to leave the solution to those 
who axe better acquainted than we axe, with such 
mysteries. Indeed if it had not been for the 
pretty lips of Eve Effingham and the printer, it 
is doubtful if the world would ever have known 
the existence of Mr. John Effingham, A. M.; 
not that he does not possess the same bones, 
sinews, muscles, and lineaments of other men, 
but that the gratitude of the world is due to those 
pretty lips, and the tell-tale habits of the printer's 
types, for its knowledge, beyond the circle of 
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Grace Van Courtland and Aristabulus Bragg, 
Esq., of this strange conformation of idiocy and 
wit, common sense and no sense, conceit, puff, 
andjhypocrisy. 

Mr. Bragg would have relieved himself from a 
situation, by no means pleasant, after a polite 
response to the enquiries of Grace Van Courtland, 
had not Mr. John Effingham, A. M., now 
beset him to sustain him, in his taste, in planning 
and directing the repairs on the house at Tem- 
pleton ; it being the old family mansion, in which 
the whole brood now intended to domiciliate 
themselves, not only for the purpose of indulging 
their social habits, for which they are very re- 
markable, and on which account, Sir James al- 
ways loved to look on a family of young rabbits; 
being, as he said, one of the noblest examples of 
social, parental, and filial affection to be met 
with, but, as a war had broken out with the in- 
habitants in regard to some disputed Point, in 
which the fears of Sir James being greatly 
heightened by his notions of the rights of con- 
quest, he expected some beleaguerment ; and it 
was thought best to re-construct the house after 
the most approved castellated form. 

I hope, said John Effingham, A. M., addressing 
Eve, that Mr. Bragg has prepared you to be in 
love with my taste in repairing the house, but 
Eve making no reply, he turned his head to- 
wards Mr. Bragg with parted lips and an inquisi- 
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tive stare, as if desiring an answer from him — 
and the latter therefore replied — 

" Miss Effingham has not yet discovered suffi- 
cient interest in the matter, to call for any advo- 
cacy or defence of your taste, Mr. Effingham " 

This remark showed to Eve, that Mr. Bragg 
had, at the same time, detected her character and 
regarded it lightly, and she now conceived the 
propriety of correctingan unfavourable impression, 
by playing what she thought the agreeable, and 
discovering to the astonished ears and eyes of 
Mr. Bragg, the beauty of her taste and the extent 
of her knowledge gained by travel. 

" I am impatient," said she, " for the season to 
arrive when this capricious climate will allow 
me again to look on the mountains of Otsego — 
my recollection indeed, extends back to the time 
when I saw them, but I have so long been accus- 
tomed to see only those of classic Italy, that I 
would now make a comparison of their beau- 
ties." 

"We think our hills beautiful," said Mr. 
Bragg, "and the fine contrast of their rugged 
summits, with the calm lakes that rest in their 
valleys, have sometimes received the admiration 
even of those who have viewed the scenery of 
classic Italy? 

"But their tops, I dare say, are hid by the 
clouds, at least once a week, even in summer. 
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I admire such scenery only, in a bright glowing 
sun, like dear Italy. n 

" It is true, that a thunder cloud occasionally 
rests on their brow, but that, we think, is a part 
of their beauty ; and the showers serve to keep 
them and the valleys in perpetual verdure, which 
I learn is quite different in an Italian summer." 

But, interposed Mr. John Effingham, A. M., 
" what have these mountains or Italy to do with 
my taste, or the house at Templeton ? I wish, 
Mr. Bragg, you would give Eve your opinion of 
that house as a specimen of the elegant compth 
site. 19 

" Mr. Bragg, cousin John has not the gallantry 
to allow a lady her prerogative to monopolize at- 
tention. I insist on your farther description of 
the mountains, I shall be in love with them, if it 
is only in opposition to him, he is always so po- 
sitive." 

" Mr. Bragg,.,did you ever see any thing equal 
to the pertness of these travelled young ladies ?" 

Mr. Bragg now found himself with three ques- 
tions on hand to answer at once, and would soon 
have found himself the arbiter of a quarrel, had 
not Grace, who saw the turn which things were 
taking, endeavoured to draw attention to herself, 
by rallying cousin John a little on his taste for 
the composite, while at the same moment Sir 
James entered, and made the fifth of the party. 

3* 
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Sir James was really glad to see his agent, and 
shook him cordially by the hand. An hour's 
aside conversation took place between them, and 
it now drew near the dinner hour, but yet, Sir 
James had some business to talk about with his 
agent, and he must detain him longer, or take a 
Hack, and call on him at his lodgings, after the 
meal. We have before said that what Sir James 
expended in ostentatious show at one time, he 
saved by his penuriousness at another. And 
being a man of foresight, and no bad hand at 
driving a bargain, he had brought his landlady 
into an agreement, that, he should be at liberty 
to invite a friend to dine with him, at the family 
table, for the additional charge of two shillings 
and sixpence to his weekly stipend. And more- 
over, that he should be allowed to furnish his 
own wine, and that the landlady should deduct 
from the sum total of his bill at the rate of six- 
pence each, for the empty bottles. It has been 
said that he first learned this piece of economy 
when a little withdrawn from society in the great 
city of London, where the exorbitance of ex- 
pense makes expedients necessary for those who 
are not burthened with sovereigns ; and where 
the keepers of those notable places, called hotels, 
are wont to make up by exactions from strangers, 
what the support of "Stool Pigeons" may cost 
them. Sir James debated, that whereas, the price 
of Mr. Bragg's dinner would be five empty bot- 
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ties, worth at the wine dealer's only fifteen pence, 
the cost of a Hack to go and come, would be four 
shillings lawful ; and on the solution of this 
problem in his mind, he rang the bell for Pierre, 
and directed a plate to be set for Mr. Bragg. 
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CHAPTER IL 

" Sound the trumpet! beat the drums !" 

At the dinner table an accession was made to 
the party of Captain Truck, the sturdy and gen- 
tlemanly commander of the good ship Montauk, 
in which Sir James had the good fortune to em- 
bark on his passage from Europe, and another 
gentleman bearing the euphonious name and ti- 
tle of Sir George Templemore, Baronet. 

Sir George was a young man of good family, 
in England, and had left that country with Sir 
James to spend a year in travelling, in this. He 
had been educated in all the prejudices of an 
Englishman in regard to matters connected 
with this country, and landed here, as most oth- 
ers have done, with his opinions already formed, 
expecting nothing else but a thorough confirma- 
tion of them, and intending nothing else but to 
draw the contrast between things here and at 
home, keeping these opinions for his rule and 
guide. Sir George, however, notwithstanding 
his opportunities, had not yet learned much of 
the world. With the thoughtlessness common 
among young men, and the latitude too often 
given to those of his class, he had thus far form- 
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ed his tastes, more from his sports than any thing 
else, and for the want of a proper exercise of his 
natural powers of mind, they were but slenderly 
developed ; and his late intimacy with Sir James 
Effingham was in no way calculated to give to 
them a very favourable turn. 

Mr. Bragg having offered his arm to Grace to 
conduct her to the dining-room, it so happened 
that he took his seat between her and Eve, while 
Sir George sat on the other side of the last. Sir 
James, Captain Truck, and Mr. John Effingham, 
A. M., took their seats opposite, and the whole 
party occupied the centre of the table. Had Mr. 
Bragg and Captain Truck been men of the same 
class and character of their present associates, 
they might have thought themselves in excellent 
company ; but they now beheld, with disgust and 
astonishment, that no sooner than seated at the 
table, the Effinghams and Sir George sought to 
monopolizethewholeservicetothemselves. Pierre 
was detained at the back of Sir James, while Sir 
George and Mr. John Effingham, A. M. each 
monopolized another, with an occasional call up- 
on a third and a fourth ; and being thoroughly 
proselyted to the silver-forkisms of the age, and 
their demeanour at table being characteristic of 
the men, it deserves to be mentioned a little in 
detail. 

The Hostess was a lady, who, as the phrase 
is, " had seen better days ;" and being well ac- 
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quainted with the order which should govern the 
arrangements of a gentleman's table, she endeav- 
oured to conform hers to it as far as practicable 
in her situation. Every dish was removed, carv- 
ed by the servants, and handed in turn to each 
guest ; and the very order and finish of this ar- 
rangement was improved by Sir James and oth- 
ers of his party, to make the peculiar refinement 
of their tastes, manners, and habits, more con- 
spicuous. Eve suffered her plate to be changed, 
and herself helped to at least six different dishes 
without tasting a mouthful of either, "every thing 
was so American, the entremets" (which in Eng- 
lish means go-betweens, or a dish before the fruits,) 
she said " were the only things eatable on the ta- 
ble." When Sir James was helped to roast-beef 
he sent his plate back four separate times, in 
each instance accompanying his demand with 
pithy expletives, at the top of his voice, in all the 
various languages of which he professed to be 
master, expecting thereby, no doubt, to astonish 
the ears of all listeners with the extent of his 
learning ; it was too rare, too done, too fat, too 
lean ; but when he had satisfied himself with the 
well chosen morsel, he began surrounding it with 
various other little condiments within his reach, 
and after mingling and commingling in his plate 
two thirds of the contents of a castor, and cast- 
ing his eyes up and down the table to see if there 
was nothing else worthy of his attention, he com- 
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menced chopping his beef, after the fashion of a 
sausage-maker at Bologna, which being finished, 
he made the same use of his silver fork as a 
farmer is known to make of a certain five prong- 
ed instrument, in his barn-yard, in the spring- 
time, occasionally clearing the sluice of his throat 
with a wash of claret, smacking his lips upon 
two glasses of champaigne when he had finished 
his plate, succeeding that with Madeira as he 
progressed in his meal, and crowning the whole, 
afterwards, with a full bottle of port. When 
the cloth was removed and a desert of fruit serv- 
ed, like one who has laid the foundation of a for- 
tune by some more equivocal means than a lucky 
windfall, and only feels his grasping propensity 
stimulated by its effects, Sir James, seeing a 
dish of favourite fruit, directed- it to be handed to 
himself, and appropriating half its contents to his 
own plate, and passing it round to the rest of his 
party, it came last to Mr. John Effingham, A. M., 
who, thinking himself the Ultima Thule, appro- 
priated the remainder. 

As Sir George Templemore appears here as no 
inconsiderable personage, we must not overlook 
his performances, they being, in fact, by far the 
most interesting to the lovers of high breeding ; 
particularly, as having his seat next to that of 
Eve, she participated largely in the advantages 
of his finesse and the amusement of his wit. Sir 
George professed to have formed his taste and hab- 



t 
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its in the society and court of England, and his 
example instructs us, that, in that meridian, it is 
considered vulgar to speak their own language at 
a gentleman's table where all are English, and 
particularly so, if there chance to be any present 
who do not understand any other modern tongue ; 
the power of utterence in two or three different 
languages being considered, in these days of the 
commingling of all nations,arequisitequalification 
to fitoneforsociety; and, in the absence of which, 
advantage may be taken of the deficiency, for 
one to insult people to their face, in a manner 
which his cowardice would not permit him to do 
in a manly way. But it has been cruelly sus- 
pected by Americans, who hate all monarchical 
and aristocratical notions, that the dullness of the 
court and society of England could not compre- 
hend the piquancy and refinement of this thought, 
which must have originated with Sir James him- 
self, to whom his pupil, Sir George, had been in- 
debted for his instruction. 

For the better understanding of all readers of the 
great point of the latter gentleman's wit, we will 
translate into English the conversation with Eve 
and John Effingham, A. M., as it took place in 
French and Italian, or in certain nasal and flow- 
ing sounds, intended as imitations of those lan- 
guages. 

" Who is this Mr. Bragg on your right V asked 
Sir George. " He no more hesitates about reply- 
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ing to Sir James or myself, than he would about 
answering one of his own nearest associates." 

This was quite true, for Mr. Bragg, although 
he respected rank, under whatever name or title 
it presented itself, when accompanied with the 
corresponding titles to distinction of talent and 
merit. He was not one of those who paid obse- 
quious court to the name only ; and he was too 
well acquainted with the real character of those 
before him, not to feel amused by their preten- 
sions. 

" Oh," said Eve, " he is my father's land agent, 
a very clever sort of a pettyfogging lawyer, who 
knows nothing of rank above what he would call 
a " Capting" in the Militia." 
" A republican of course, ha, ha, ha, ha." 
u A true Washingtonian, he, he, he, he." 
" Mr. John Effingham, A. M.," remarked Sir 
George, " our pretty cousin below appears to have 
nearly all the benefit of the republican's attention 
who sits opposite you ; you look " tuckered," as he 
would say, ha, ha, don't be frightened man, he is 

a ha, ha, ha, ha." 

While this sprightly and interesting conversa- 
tion or cross firing was going on, which we only 
give as a sample epitome of the whole, Sir 
James was progressing in the process of degluti- 
tion, and we open the general conversation pre- 
cisely at that moment when he found it in his 
power to make one of the interlocutors. Unlike 

4 
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Sir George, who thought the interest of such an 
hour depended on the inuendoes employed, and 
the zanyisms practised, Sir James esteemed it for 
the opportunity it afforded of asserting his dog- 
matical opinions, or of proving his own title to 
distinction, and impressing others with the notion 
of his dignity, by boasting of his associations or 
his wealth. With him, it made no difference in 
what company he was placed, whether with stran 
gers or acquaintances, old or young, male or fe- 
male, he held no object so dear as the privilege of 
talking of himself, or of some subject nearly rela- 
ted to that in his view most important part of crea- 
tion. If he had any vague ideas about the re- 
spect due to others, it was principally limited to a 
fawning sycophancy in the presence of superiors, 
or those whom he esteemed such, in which, his 
opinions were governed wholly by pedigree, ti- 
tle and estates. 

Sir George, by way, as he had signified in 
French to Mr. J. Effingham, A. M., his intention 
of drawing out the peculiarities of so original and 
unique a being as he esteemed a country attorney 
to be, had made some enquiry of Mr. Bragg about 
the recording of deeds, which he said had re- 
cently attracted attention in England ; and Sir 
James imagining, or professing that he detected 
some inacuracy in one of Mr. Bragg's replies, 
made his debut in the general discourse by say- 
ing— 
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"In that I must correct you, Mr. Bragg; there 
is my estate at Templeton, which I suppose is 
worth now, this day, five and thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, and which has come down in the 
family, now, since, let me see, yes, since the year 
1687, and was the first deed recorded in the coun- 
ty of Otsego — I have examined every record, 
and the statutes under which they were made, 
from that period down to the present time, and I 
know that, in the particular of which you were 
speaking, you are wholly inaccurate. I have, 
also, had the advice of my father on the subject, 
who was descended from Lord Effingham, and 
who was for many years chief justice of the su- 
perior court in this state, and I know that there 
is not a word of truth in your remark" 

The vehemence with which this was spoken, 
attracted the attention of others at the table not of 
our party. Captain Truck set down his glass, 
elevated his expansive chest, and looked his quar- 
ter-deck sternness for a moment, as if he wished 
those words had been spoken to him. Grace 
blushed crimson-red for her uncle's impudence, 
but Mr. Bragg, perceiving that Sir James' face 
was already flushed with wine, and knowing that 
he would presently ask his pardon, as he had of- 
ten done before, was disposed to treat this inde- 
cency of language only as the effervescence of 
his irascible temper and overbearing disposition, 
and he felt disposed to bring down his effrontery 
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by some other means than by showing resent- 
ment ; he therefore replied, 

" We of the bar, thought your father a very 
excellent judge of the common pleas, but he 
never held a commission in the superior court." 

"You knew him then, Mr. Bragg? Ah ! Ihad 
forgotten the name of the court." 

" Yes sir, I knew him, as you were aware, and 
he was worthy to have descended from Lord Ef- 
fingham, or any other lord, but in his life-tifne he 
boasted a descent from another quarter." 

u Ah ! Mr. Bragg, he was never aspiring." 

" No, sir, he used to say that his progress had 
been upward, and not downward from his de- 
scent." 

" He was a humble man, Mr, Bragg." 

"Yes, sir, he took pride in saying that he 
drove a cart over his farm, of his own make." 

" Ah ! a very ingenious man was he, Mr. 
Bragg." 

" Yes, sir, I have had occasion to examine into 
the title to the estate of which you speak. Your 
father purchased the farm of the third." 

" A very excellent farm that, Mr. Bragg." 

" Yes, sir, he purchased it the third or fourth 
from the original proprietor, in the year 1787, 
only one hundred years after the time from which 
you date your title." 

" 1-6-8-7 — 1787 — let me see, ay, yes, you are 
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right, 1787 was the year ; you legal gentlemen 
have a great memory of dates." 

Grace pitied her uncle but could not help 
smiling, to see how soon he had settled from his 
touring flight. Captain Truck who was con- 
versing with her across the table, thought of a 
wet chicken, and wished himself any where but at 
that table, so that he might give vent to his risibili- 
ties. Eve bit her lips in anger, Sir George yawn- 
ed, and Mr. John Effingham, A. M. swallowed a 
glass of wine at a gulp ; the rest of the company 
at table, who had been attracted by Sir James 3 
words and manner, were obliged to affect cause 
of merriment among themselves, to shield them 
from the perhaps too just reproach, of enjoying 
another's discomfiture. 

Mr. Bragg's victory, or revenge if you please, 
was more complete, than any resentment could 
have made it, and in respect to him, Sir James 
now stood in his old position of years gone by ; 
that of a detected story teller, and humbled 
boaster. But nothing disconcerted by his expo- 
sure, Sir James turned to Captain Truck, whom 
he invited to take wine with him. 

Captain Truck who was now about leaving 
New York on his regular trip to Europe, had 
been invited to dinner by Sir James ; the latter 
intending the condescension on his part, as a 
salvo to certain little discrepancies which occur- 
red on the passage home, and to which he had 
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been urged by his bile and his penuriousness. 
The ship had encountered great danger and dif- 
ficulty. Captain Truck by his courage and de- 
cision had proved himself for the twentieth tune, 
worthy of his post, and sustained the well earned 
fame of commanders of American packets. In 
compliment to his courage and skill, and in grati- 
tude for their safe and expeditious passage, on the 
arrival of the ship in New York Bay, the passen- 
gers held a consultation in the cabin, about the 
mode of expressing their respect, and it was 
agreed on the instant to make a contribution, and 
appoint a committee for the purpose, to present 
Captain Truck an elegant watch, and such ap- 
propriate pieces .of plate as the money contributed 
would purchase. Sir James was the first one to 
refuse, and Sir George following his example as 
he always did, these two were the only passengers 
on board who did not claim it as a right to con- 
tribute. A fortnight before, when in peril, Sir 
James, if you had taken him at his word, would 
have given all he possessed, to be where he now 
found himself; he was so^anxious and fearful, 
that his importunities embarrassed Captain Truck 
in his duty ao much, that the latter felt obliged 
in their critical situation to use the prerogative of 
command and order him below from the ship's 
deck ; but now he felt safe, " the habit," he said, 
" of gratuities to servants for doing their duty 
and for which only they were employed, it wai 
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true, prevailed in England, but in America the 
practice was condemned ; it was his rule to con* 
form to established customs of the country where 
he was." If Sir James was influenced in his de- 
cision by the recollection, that, on the occasion of 
a broil which he had nearly raised in the cabin 
with a fellow passenger, of a somewhat im- 
petuous temper, Captain Truck had seen fit to 
say, "Gentlemen, J command here, and any 
further altercation or disturbance on board the 
ship will receive an efficient check from me " — 
he but acted in accordance with his general cha- 
racter. 

Sir James, although he had no tact to avoid 
the consequences of his peculiar and irascible tem- 
per when circumstances occurred, was ever anx- 
ious to efface them afterwards ; and so keenly did 
he feel those which occurred on board ship, that 
he was now willing to atone for them, by an in- 
vitation to a dinner, at the expense of five more 
empty bottles. The suavity of manners for 
which the commanders of packetB from New 
York are justly celebrated, and their readiness to 
overlook the indiscretions of passengers, which 
they are so often compelled to witness, must plead 
file reason for Captain Truck's acceptance of the 
invitation. 

When Sir James raised his glass, and gave as 
a toast, " The good ship Montauk, and her wor- 
thy commander," Captain Truck felt all the force 
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of such a compliment from such a man ; but 
when, after an appropriate response, he had sip- 
ped his nectar, and went on to advert to the com- 
pliment of the watch and the plate, as if it had 
been more than half his own doings, Captain 
Truck felt himself thoroughly non-plus'd for a 
reply, and had not Mr. Bragg come in to his aid, 
it is uncertain whether he could have long re- 
frained from assuming, even here, his quarter- 
deck privilege ; but the quiet humour of the lat- 
ter soon put the Captain in a more pleasant vein. 

If Mr. Bragg had not already known Sir James 
sufficiently well to understand what part he 
would be likely to take in such a matter, the look 
of irrepressible surprise which rose to the hale 
and hearty countenance of Captain Truck would 
have disclosed the truth; and feeling that the 
conduct of Sir James thus far, at the table, gave 
him license to go a little farther in demolishing 
his pretensions, he led conversation the right way 
for that purpose. " These mementos of esteem, 
Captain," said he, " which you have several times 
publicly received, must afford you a high gratifi- 
cation, and some reward for your toil and the 
danger incurred." 

" I value them, sir, above all price. I shall 
look upon them, sir, in old age, God willing that 
I should ever reach it, with as much affection as 
a father does upon his children ; they will remind 
me of the happiest hours of my life." 
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"And they will bring to your recollection, 
Captain, many individuals of excellent charac- 
ter, and noble hearts ; which, in your mingling 
with the world, and the lapse of time, might 
otherwise be forgotten." 

"Mr. Bragg," put in Sir James; "there is 
nothing gives me more pleasure, than to aid in 
bestowing a well-merited compliment to courage 
and skill." 

" And," Mr. Bragg added : " I trust, Captain, 
that amongst them the relative merit of Sir James 
will never be forgotten by you." 

Capt. Truck remembered the time of peril, and 
the disturbance created with the passenger after- 
wards, and could not but smile as he ironically 
replied, " Never, sir ; the impression is too strong 
on my memory ; and, as the committee informed 
, me, without making any invidious distinctions, to 
whom I was indebted for the handsome testimo- 
nials of their respect, I cannot but feel impressed 
with the liberality to which Sir James has so 
modestly alluded." 

Sir James of course perceived the irony, as did 
all the lest of the party ; he had hoped that as the 
thing was managed entirely among the passen- 
gers, with an understanding that each one should 
contribute according to his pleasure, and the pre- 
sentation be made on behalf of the passengers at 
large, without any distinction as to the amount 
contributed by each, that he had thereby escaped 
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the obloquy of refusing altogether ; but he now- 
perceived, that while the committee had delicately 
performed their duty, they had also informed 
Capt. Truck of the truth, simply by giving him 
the names of those who did contribute. 

Sir James was not a man to be disconcerted by 
trifles, and he therefore, with evident unconcern, 
turned the subject of discourse from himself, in 
which he saw the impression he could make on 
the present company would not reward his trou- 
ble, by remarking " I trust your owners and un- 
derwriters Capt. Truck, have been more liberal 
in their estimate of the value of your services, in 
saving their property from the hands of the Arabs, 
than American merchants usually are !" 

" My owners, sir, have placed a higher esti- 
mate on the value of my services than I would 
have done myself ; since, in what I did, I only 
performed a duty, and I am proud to say, too, 
that there are no commanders of merchant ships 
in the world, whose privileges and emoluments 
are so liberal, as those of the American packets. 

Sir George Templemore, perceiving that the 
work of assumption was an up-hill business, now 
thought to turn the tide in their favor, by sub- 
jects of a more general character, and commenced 
abusing American character, by adverting to the 
speculations in " Western Cities," lately so rife in 
this country ; stigmatizing the want of good faith, 
and all local attachments in Americans as a na- 
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tion. But as the citizens of this country are too 

familiar with the history of these speculations, to 

be interested in any caricature of them drawn by 

one who knows nothing of their nature or extent? 

we will remark that he was only silenced by a 

comparison made by Mr. Bragg, somewhat in 

detail, between these and the South Sea bubble in 

England, and the tulip mania in Holland ; and 

Sir George finding himself unable by this means, 

to establish a superiority of the people of England, 

in regard to the higher qualities of good faith and 

stability of character, sought an opportunity to 

retire to the drawing-room, whither the ladies had 

already gone. 

Sir James has, himself, told us that he had im- 
bibed the habit of sitting at the bottle till sum- 
moned to the drawing room, for no better reason 
than that the usage exists in England ; by which 
we suppose he would be understood to mean 
those of the English who were his associates. 
Mr. Bragg saw, with some impatience, that having 
waited for Sir James to finish his " deglutition," 
he would also have to wait the process of diges- 
tion, before he would be able to finish his busi- 
ness with him ; but the day and part of the even- 
ing being wholly spent, and having been invited 
to accompany the party to a ball in the evening, 
he determined on the solicitation of Captain 
Truck, who had, as he now thought, inoppor- 
tunely accepted the invitation, to accompany 
them. 
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We have given the subjects of conversation at 
this dinner table somewhat in detail, as likely to 
give a better insight into the character of Sir 
James, who will fill a larger space in our narra- 
tive, than a more laboured description. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" And what a fall was there, my countrymen !" 

While we leave Mr. Bragg and Sir James be- 
hind for a time, the first to explain more fully to 
his client the rights of the plaintiff in trespass 
suits, and the last, to recover his elasticity, we 
will accompany the remainder of the party on 
their way to the ball at Mrs. Houston's. The 
prominent personages of our history intending to 
make the most of their time by as many intro- 
ductions to what is termed society as they could 
manage to obtain, intended setting off at an ear- 
ly hour, to improve the circumstance of Mrs. 
Jared Jarvis' having been a neighbour in the coun- 
try before Sir James went to Europe to drop in 
at her house, then, to improve the intimacy and 
relationship of Grace Van Courtland with Mrs. 
Hawker, to stop at hers also, on their way, to ful- 
fil their " ulterior intentions," as Mr. John Effing- 
ham, A.M. always denominated the last visit of the 
evening. The freedom with which these pro- 
miscuous introductions are permitted at the re- 
ceptions of ladies in this country, received the 
strictures and condemnation of Sir George Tern- 
plemore and Eve Effingham, as tending to pro- 
duce a heterogeneous mixture in society, while 

5 
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they sustained the argument principally by say- 
ing it would never be permitted in Grosvernor 
and Russel Squares. - 

"Such," replied Mr. Van Courtland, Grace's 
v uncle, who now made one of the party in the 
drawing room, " may be the first impression to 
one unacquainted with the real state of society 
here. Equality, it is true, is the order of the day, 
and the watch-word with which those jealous of 
their standing at once challenge every assumption 
of exclusiveness. In one sense we are all equal, 
because the highest position in society, as well as 
the highest office of the government, is open to 
all, if they have the talent and merit to reach it ; 
but there are distinctions here, in reality as broad, 
even, as those of Europe. They do not at first 
strike the observation of those accustomed only 
to European society, because they are produced 
and governed by very different laws. Our dis- 
tinctions are only natural, and proceed from taste, 
habit, education, and talent ; theirs are artificial, 
and proceed almost wholly from birth and for- 
tune. Ours are necessarily the result of merit 
of some kind, theirs are almost all hereditary ; 
ours proceed from character, and are voluntarily 
conceded ; theirs are derived from title, and con- 
trolled by laws which disregard public opinion 
beyond the privileged circle. As a natural con- 
sequence of this state of things, while the two 
extremes of society are equally as remote from 
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each other in this country as in Europe, the in- 
termediate shades are more numerous, and more 
nicely mingled ; but there cannot be said to be a 
mixed state of society here, unless you apply the 
European standard as the rule of judgment. 
The daughter of a tradesman who has received 
a good education, and possesses taste, talents, and 
habits to correspond, is considered fit for the law- 
ful wife of the first gentleman in the land. In 
Europe, she would only be sought to fill a de- 
graded condition, while the qualities of her mind 
and heart could be dispensed with, if she could 
boast a descent from a successful brigand of 
the twelfth century. 7 ' 

u But," answered Sir George, " this intermarry- 
ing of gentlemen with mechanics' and tradesmen's 
daughters, necessarily, by the connection, produces 
that mixed state of society of which I complain." 

" There, Sir George, you apply your European 
standard, which infers the man's or woman's 
character from their occupation. The mechanic 
who gives his daughter such an education as I 
have spoken of, must necessarily be a man of 
some mind himself, and capable of appreciating 
the higher orders of intellect, and relations of so- 
ciety ; otherwise, he would have kept his sons 
and daughters plodding on without change, and 
compelled them to re-tread every step of his own 
path of success. One who has the requisite 
knowledge and powers of mind to render himself 
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successful, by combining science with skill and 
industry, has more than power sufficient to con- 
form himself to the conventional rules of any so- 
ciety, where his tastes would lead him ; and it 
cannot be supposed that such a man, would at- 
tempt to mingle or place his family in any other. 
It is to suqh, and only such, that our natural dis- 
tinctions throw the doors wide open for admission 
into society, when in Europe they would be ex- 
cluded by arbitrary rules." 

" But such a man, and by association, his fami- 
ly also, cannot possess that refined elegance of 
taste and polish of manners, necessary to fit him 
for society, and must, therefore, become an embar- 
rassment upon it, and serve only to reduce it to a 
vulgar level." 

"Recollect, Sir George, that I said "where his 
tastes would lead him." It is not to be expected 
that such a man, and if you please, by force of as- 
sociation, his family also, would select for their 
particular and intimate associates, those little co- 
teries, mere fractions of society, where gaiety, 
wit, amusement, etiquette and a superficial polish 
of manner, are the chief objects of pursuit — his 
tastes would not often lead him there. What is 
here termed society, extends beyond these bound- 
aries except in the imagination of those whose 
capacities they limit, and includes taste, talent, 
knowledge and skill, to which birth and fortune, 
though in some degree accessory, are always trib- 
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utary. Society has parts, and all who are by 
right within its pale, do not possess every quality 
or accomplishment, which is necessary to con- 
stitute it as a whole. What, for instance, would 
be, at this moment, the condition of that portion of 
Europe which you call society, were it not for 
the taste of the artist, the talents of men of science 
and letters, the skill of the architect, and the arti- 
zan, all which first instruct the tastes of other 
men, and then put in operation, the industry 
that is to supply their luxuries. The whole su- 
perstructure of society in civilized countries has 
been raised by these men alone, and could never 
have been raised without them. And since taste 
and the habits growing out of it are by your own 
decision to be the standards of qualification for 
society, first answer me the question, which shall 
take precedence, they who can design and exe- 
cute, or those who can only admire when finish- 
ed? for on the solution of this question, depend 
the real claims to consideration in society ; all 
others being artificial and arbitrary. Robert Pul- 
ton, I think, was not a man who would have felt 
or behaved awkwardly in any society which Eu- 
rope can boast ; and such a man as I have spoken 
of could never embarrass or degrade the society 
in any gentleman's drawing-room, which would 
not be embarrassed by Virtue herself; nor, can 
that society be considered as mixed, where such 
are admitted among the higher born and more 

4 # 
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refined in the manners of the, world, unless we 
adopt the conventional rules of European society, 
which admits a man for what his father was, and 
excludes another for what he was not." 

" But one must then keep at home or acknowl- 
edge acquaintance with the whole world." 

Not by any means ; there being no arbitrary 
divisions, he may choose his associations where 
he is best received, and his tastes best suited. 

" One must, however, be continually exposed 
to have disagreeable acquaintances thrust upon 
him, and to be molested by ignorant and pretend- 
ing people." 

" Not at all, there being no invidious distinc- 
tions, all think themselves best, and seek conge- 
nial associations. In this respect, to a resident, of 
established acquaintance, society is less mixed 
than in Europe, where some are compelled to 
associations below their tastes, and others are 
compelled to endure persons for their rank, whom 
they could not endure for their virtues." 

" But you can have no sets ; no exclusive- 
ness." 

" We can have none of caste ; nor can they be 
marked by squares, or bounded by streets ; but 
sets may be formed, and are formed, b^th circum- 
scribed and extended, but which stamps them 
with no exclusiveness that prevents their min- 
gling with all others." 

" In such a state of things, families of birth and 
fprtune cannot support their dignity." 
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" They never loose it until the members of it 
loose their character ; but no name of a family 
can support the loss of that." 

" Miss Van Courtland," said Sir George, turn- 
ing to that young lady ; " I must appeal to you 
for succor : this fair country of yours has so 
many enticements, that, in view of them, I am 
unable to defend my own." 

" I will relieve your perplexity then a little," 
said Grace. "My uncle, in his zeal, I think, 
meant only to prove a general truth, not to make 
invidious comparisons ; we acknowledge the su- 
periority of European society in some respects, 
while, as a whole, we think our own best. I both 
dissent from, and agree with my uncle, in regard 
to the mixed state of society in New- York ; for 
we have at the same time the most mixed society 
in the world as a whole, and yet society does not 
mix." 

" My cousin," said Eve, " I think is reading 
us riddles ; but there must be some amusement in 
this extraordinary place, and I am dying to see 
more of it : where there is so much that is odd, 
there must be some good things to be found." 

" But I am wholly mystified," said Sir George ; 
" pray explain, Miss Van Courtland." 

" We have our English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian society, be- 
sides our own, each of which is distinct in itself, 
and graded from high to low by operation of the 
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same causes, which produce such distinctions 
among Americans. In this respect then, as a 
whole, we have a very mixed society. In quality, 
society does not mix. The freedom of our insti- 
tutions, whether social, moral, political or reli- 
gious, permits society to regulate itself; and, as 
in chemical affinity, it unites, floats, deposites or 
dissolves, purely by the force of congenial tastes 
and habits ; and thus, every grade of society be- 
comes more select and less mixed in quality with- 
in itself, than in any other country." 

" But how do you say grade, when you have 
no rank to distinguish ?" 

" We have no rank it is true, and we ladies, 
young and old, are particularly excluded from all 
privilege of that sort. In office, a man takes rank 
as an officer. In society, he must accept the rank 
his fellows please to give him ; and this being 
compelled to support our own position, we think a 
strong stimulant to virtue. In grades of society, 
the highest position is, by common consent, award- 
ed to the higher orders of taste, mental power 
and acquirements." 

" And this whole nation then," said Eve, with 
the intonations of an interrogatory, " is one of 
superior intelligences and mimics ?" 

"We have but few superior intelligences ; I only 
mention such in answer to Sir George, as consti- 
tuting one grade or division of society. We 
have but few mimics of them either, and, in this 
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respect, society is more free from burthen than in 
Europe, where almost every rich man attempts 
to mimic the lord. We have many apers of 
fashion, but these again constitute a class by them- 
selves. The absence of arbitrary divisions, leaves 
them at liberty to consider themselves the first, 
and their influence falls harmless on general so- 
ciety, except as examples of extravagance to the 
, lower orders. For the multitude of this class, we 
feel indebted chiefly to European taste, where, if 
I have not misunderstood your general descrip- 
tions, fashion and society are synonimous terms." 

" And which, in the order of these hierarchies, 
do we visit to-night ?" 

" I think you will see several of them, but they 
have no power of imposing arbitrary laws. I 
have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Jarvis, nor do I wish to cultivate one — that, 
honor belongs to the rest of the parity, but I 
have no hesitation to accompany them, such 
introductions never extending beyond the hour, 
unless mutually cultivated. I believe she aims 
only at the appearance of fashion" 

Eve and Sir George both perceived that Grace 
was capable of reasoning and defending herself 
and her countrymen from the rudeness of attack, 
as well as her uncle ; and the young ladies having 
retired to equip themselves for the ball, we pass 
over the intermediate and common-place conver- 
sation between the gentlemen before their return 
to the drawing-room, as of no moment. 
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Grace speedily returned, and as she entered the 
room, Sir George thought that there was a light- 
ness, grace, and fitness, in her attire, which con- 
trasted beautifully with the heavy and elaborate 
style of Eve, as he had been accustomed to sec 
her, while the perfect simplicity of address, and en- 
tire unconsciousness of the effect of her beauty, 
gave a new charm and interest to the spirit and 
energy of her character. Grace had ordered her 
chariot, which she kept for her own use, and her 
uncle's coach was at the door in waiting to set 
down the party wherever they wished. All were 
in readiness except Eve, who kept them waiting 
three quarters of an hour at least ; when she ap- 
peared, Mr. John Effingham, A. M., railed at her for 
her tardiness, and she at him for his impatience, 
and want of gallantry. Sir George thought, as he 
placed her cloak on her shoulders, and his eyes 
wandered two or three times back and forth from 
Grace to Eve, that the neck and bust of the last, 
was coarse and masculine in comparison ; and 
Eve had enough of a woman's quickness, to de- 
tect his eyes and divine his thoughts. We shall 
not, therefore, be surprised that a look of mingled 
jealousy and disdain was shot from her own eyes 
upon her unoffending cousin. 

Whoever has observed the great advance and 
rapid progress of the arts and sciences, commerce, 
useful and ornamental branches of knowledge and 
industry, inventive genius, and all these distin- 
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guishing characteristics of a highly civilized so- 
ciety in these States during the last l^lf century, 
cannot fail to be struck with the thought, that the 
migratory march, westward, of these evidences of 
civilization, from the " plains of Egypt and Baby- 
lon," through Italy, Greece, and thence into Gaul 
and Britain, leaving those behind to fall into su- 
pineness and ignorance, with the decay of time 
and anarchy, almost in exact proportion with 
their forward progress, was not destined to be 
bounded by the eastern shores of the Atlantic % r 
but, although the time has not yet arrived, yet it 
will surely come, when knowledge, Christianity, 
and the refinement of civilization will erect the 
throne of her dominion in America. And while 
in all these things we have the advantage of 
" taking root in Europe," and the benefit of all 
their experience, the time is hastening on, by the 
impulse of our free institutions, which invite 
ambition, and promise to reward every excellence 
in the pursuit of those things which can elevate 
mankind. 

This thought has been suggested by, and as a 
sort of counterpoise to, the one just now advanced 
by Grace Van Courtland ; and, it cannot be de- 
nied, that, not having follies enough of our own, 
we are chiefly dependent on importation for those 
of fashion, in contradistinction from its legitimate 
and proper sense. As we now speak of fashion, 
we mean those apings of the great by little minds, 
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which never go below the surface of any thing, 
and think a splendid establishment, exclusive- 
ness, haughtiness of manner, the smile of syco- 
phants and the adulations of the ignorant to be the 
ne plus ultra of human dignity. Such was the 
character of Mrs. Jared Jarvis, but we must wait 
the introduction to learn what were the impres- 
sions made by these qualities on the minds of 
Eve Effingham and Sir George Templemore. 
Sir James Effingham, although he greatly de- 
spised all merchandising as a vulgar pursuit, and 
purely an Americanism, was yet a great traficker 
in this species of importation ; but his specula- 
tions proved unsuccessful, because he generally 
wrecked his whole cargo by some imprudence, 
before he could fairly bring it to a market. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Style is style."— link. Fid. 

The two young ladies, with Sir George, took 
seats in Miss Van Courtland's chariot, and the 
other gentlemen occupying Mr. Van Courtland's 
coach, the party was first set down at Mrs. Jams' 
in Spring street. 

As we are upon the subject of New- York so- 
ciety, before we introduce the reader to the circle 
in which Mrs. Jarvis moved, we must first enter 
a little more particularly upon a description of 
her character, and the position which she and her 
husband occupied. Mr. Jarvis had been a pains- 
taking man in business, and had been rewarded 
by the usual fruits of such a laudable habit — the 
acquisition of " a very respectable property." 
Some thirty years ago, he commenced the "thread 
and needle business " in a little shop in " Maiden 
Lane ;" and as those were days when it was more 
fashionable than at present for young men of 
small means to live entirely within them, he acted 
wisely, and felt it no disparagement that he 
neither kept a trotting horse, lodged at the City 
Hotel, nor drank champagne ; but quietly cooked 
his own dinner in winter, and after counting his 
profits for (he day, retired to rest at night on a 

6 
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comfortably bed made up by his own hands in a 
snug little room, six feet by ten, in the rear of his 
shop ; and by dint of this economy, and close ap- 
plication, he s on found himself addressed by his 
country customers as "Mr. Jared Jarvis, Mer- 
chant," by the same courtesy that, in New-Eng- 
land the title Esq. is affixed to the name of every 
one who has a horse to " swap ;" which in appro- 
priateness of application, is nearly as signifi- 
cant as we lately heard a learned doctor say of 
his D. D., that, " in these days, it meant about as 
much as Leftenant." 

As men rise in dignity, they are apt to swell in 
pride ; and when Mr. Jarvis found himself thus 
addressed, he paid the postage of his letters, with 
less scrupulous regard to the nicety of balancing 
the expense by a short count of the delicate steel 
prisms in which he dealt ; for now he had a rep- 
utation to support. We claim Mr. Jarvis as an 
American, although the record tells us that the 
good town of Sheffield, in England, which has 
produced as many sharp points and keen edges as 
any other in the world, boasts the honour of first 
supplying the vital fluid to his lungs. His pa- 
rents soon after removed to New York, where, 
excellent people as they were, they fell a sacrifice, 
in their humble domicil, in Maiden Lane, to the 
virulent fever of 1798 ; and Mr. Jarvis, still in 
his minority, succeded to their business, and the 
property of their " stock in trade." We mention 
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these facts, to explain the circumstance of his be- 
ing engaged in this branch of business, being 
well aware of the difficulty of convincing read- 
ers, that any native born American, of the mascu- 
line gender, was ever found so employed ; they 
would much sooner be engaged in catching 
beaver beyond the Rocky Mountains, or harpoon- 
ing whales in the Southern Pacific. And whenev- 
er they engage in small wares, it suits their ge- 
nius much better to manufacture wh te-ash-wood 
cucumber seeds by steam power, at two shillings 
the bushel, than to retail pins and needles at short 
count 

Mr. Jarvis continued to enlarge his business 
with his increase of means, and the year 1819 
found him a considerable proprietor in the stocks ; 
while he had extended his active business to the 
importation, direct, of tape, lustrings, and all the 
et cetera of female necessity, and by way of pro- 
fitable remittance, he embraced within his views 
the exportation of cotton. This fairly establish- 
ed his claim to the title of merchant, and his 
hopes and desires now realized, he thought to 
forego his past prudence, and indulge his natural 
love of the sex, by taking a wife. Being a lover 
of beauty, and a hater of that thraldom into 
which men sometimes plunge themselves by mar- 
rying independent wives, he soon fixed his mind 
on the daughter of his former clerk, and succes- 
sor in the thread and needle business. Mr. Jarvis 
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was a republican, and on this account we com- 
mend his choice as truly characteristic and prop- 
er ; but men are not always in practice, what they 
profess to be in principle. The young lady, who, 
at the time of this writing, we must now intro- 
duce as Mrs. Jared Jarvis, had gained her notions 
of fashion by her opportunities of observation on 
this essential of society, in a milliner's shop, 
where she had served a partial apprenticeship. 
In accepting the hand and heart of Mr. Jarvis, 
she now saw all her youthful dreams about to be 
realised. Mr. Jarvis' success made him liberal ; 
and they had been married but one year, before 
he took her to Europe along with him, to visit 
the great manufacturing towns, and extend the 
ramifications of his trade. They sailed in May, 
and returned in October; staying three whole 
months in England ; and Mrs. Jarvis returned, 
deeply impressed with the utter insignificance and 
vulgarity of society in America. In a few years, 
Mr. Jarvis partially retired from business, and 
purchased a country seat near to Sir James Ef- 
fingham, of whose manners and habits they be- 
came the obsequious admirers and faithful copy- 
ists. Our readers have now a history of the as- 
sociation between these two families ; but le 
them not suppose that there was equality betweer 
them ; quite the contrary ; Sir James, while h( 
praised their tastes, and endeavoured to instruc 
their ignorance by his examples, yet failed not t< 
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impress them with the belief of his superiority, 
which sometimes exceedingly annoyed the keen 
sensibility of Mrs. Jared Jarvis. 

Mrs. Jarvis, while she endeavoured to copy 
what she thought was a European manner and 
habit of thinking, if ever she might be said to 
think at all, secretly rejoiced that she lived in a 
republican country ; for she had seen, with her 
own eyes, the unequivocal distinction conferred 
by birth. It was this European manner which 
created Sir James, in her mind, the beau-ideal of 
fashion. % She knew just as much of it as her op- 
portunities of observation, directed [by her pecu- 
liar taste, had taught her, and no more ; hence it 
was that her discrimination '.between title and 
pretension, true elegance and boasting vulgarity, 
were not very nice, and claimants to the first 
found an easy access to her esteem* 

She had never met Sir James any where but 
at their country seat, as a neighbor, years before, 
and hearing now of his arrival from Europe, ac- 
companied by a person of title and consequence, 
the present re-ummt had been got up, very much 
for the purpose of renewing the acquaintance 
and creating an intimacy in town, which had 
never existed in the country, Her aiftbition also 
prompted the double motive, to show to Sir 
James, that now, at least, the eclat of her name, 
was quite equal to his own, and to show to her 
compeers in fashion, her influence i» attracting 

6 
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or commanding, at her receptions, the presence of 
foreigners and families of distinction. 

While, therefore, the invitation conveyed to the 
Effinghams, was of an equivocal nature, not pre- 
ceded by any other civilities on either side since 
their arrival, and intended to show the import- 
ance in society, to which Mrs. Jarvis had risen 
during their absence, with her absolute indiffer- 
ence about their presence, it was eagerly em- 
braced by them, for the purpose of exhibiting to 
Sir George Templemore, the deference which 
was paid to rank by people in America. 

As the time approached, Mrs. Jarvis almost re- 
pented her want of ceremony and previous civility; 
for, she had heard that such things were considered 
necessary in polite society, except when the offi- 
cial character, dignity, or position of the individual 
was such, as to form an exception to general 
rules. Had she overrated her own dignity? She 
felt impatient, and looked several times out at the 
window; but now she smiled — there was a little 
bustling and some whispering, and presently an 
announcement of names. She received the party 
with a more profound courtesy than she had in- 
tended, for she felt that she had barely escaped a 
disappointment ; Sir James had not come to be 
sure, but there was Eve Effingham, and Mr. Joh T 
Effingham, A. M., and more than all, there was S 
George Templemore, a reed Englishman and 
Baronet, there was no doubt of it ; he wore tl 
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moustache, kept his hat under his arm, and his 
delicate twig of a cane in his hand, rapped his 
legs frequently with it, gave but two fingers to 
her husband when introduced, and manifested 
the utmost indifference to every thing around him. 
At the moment the party entered, just twenty-six 
glasses were raised to as many eyes, and the com- 
plexion, features and dress of each duly scanned. 
" Is he married V "Is he married ?" involuntarily 
escaped the lips of thirteen young ladies, who, to 
say the least were past sixteen. " How noble !" 
"What a truly foreign air he has!" was bandied 
from one to another, from the lips of an indefinite 
number of gentlemen. The first introduction over, 
itwas delightful to see Eve Effingham, Sir George 
Templemore, and Mr. John Effingham, A. M., 
utterly disregarding the loquacity of Mrs. Jarvis, 
each raise their glasses, and in regularly op- 
posed phalanx return the compliment of the 
twenty-six starers for the space of five minutes. 
Sir George at length found time to turn to Mrs. 
Jarvis, and in reply to her question about Lord 
Somebody, whom she had heard of as being here 
from England, as if he had not heard a word she 
had said, he remarked, " say no more about want 
of society in America ; why here are twenty-six 
of the most beautiful women I ever beheld!" 
Some introductions took place, and something that 
passed for conversation was held, but which we 
have not space in this chapter to relate at length; in 
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which Eve and Sir George took a part, and Mr. 
John Effingham, A. M., was occasionally appeal* 
ed to, to support assertion. 

This being principally on subjects relating to 
other parts of the world, about which those pie- 
sent knew but little, and could not therefore con* 
tradict them, they assented of course as from 
oracles, and the two engrossed the attention of 
all around them. Poor Grace Van Gourtland, to 
the honor of this society let it be said, absolutely 
escaped all scandal, and would have escaped all 
observation, but for the presence of two or three 
foreigners of distinction, whose histories are in- 
volved in some obscurity, and who had learned 
that she held her fortune in her own right. Mr. 
Van Courtland being in the same monied circle 
with Mr. Jarvis, endured his remarks on society 
in general, until the time of departure ; and Capt 
Truck, after shaking hands with several with 
whom his business had made him acquainted, 
stood out the time without murmuring. When 
the party had taken leave, and left the house, Eve 
felt satisfied that she had created a sensation ; and 
Sir George was warm in his admiration of the , 
ladies' beauty, and praise of this portion of Ame- 
rican society, who, he said, paid a proper respect 
to rank. " No town house in Europe," he said 
" was ever more splendid than Mrs. Jams 5 ." 

" Yes," said Mr. Van Courtland, " but in tha 
respect we accord to the people of Europe, am 
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particularly of England, the better taste. Our 
wealthy towns-people appear to take all their 
pleasure in life in town, or in flying through the 
country from one watering place to another du- 
ring the season. They, many of them, spend all 
their income in costly magnificence in their town 
residence ; while their country residence, if they 
have one at all, is often of very inferior accom- 
modation; and they go there, rather for Economy 
and retirement, than to enjoy the beauties of the 
country, and the pleasures of hospitality." 

ft But," said Eve, " every thing is so recherche. 
I was not prepared by my. father for such taste 
and magnificence ; there is nothing to exceed it 
in London ; and then there is so much agreeable- 
ness." 

" In regard to taste," said Mr. Van Courtland, 
"that was probably supplied by the artizan; 
money can always command it ; and since you 
invite the comparison again, there is absolutely 
less vulgarity in that house than would be found 
in one of the same class in London, where an 
acknowledged inferiority of condition constantly 
betrays itself in awkwardness and embarrassment 
amongst the imitators of fashionable life." 

Eve and Sir George considered these remarks 
as a mere boast of Mr. Van Courtland ; as they 
did, indeed, judging from their own habits, also 
consider every remark made by any one which 
was capable of such construction ; they were, 
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therefore, not in the least discomposed or changed 
in opinion by them ; and Sir George yet indulg- 
ing in astonishment, asked " Are there many such 
houses in New- York T 

" There are some hundreds ; but when you have 
seen one, you have seen all ; they are only copy- 
ists of each other — the same style, the same fur- 
niture, the same ornaments, the same appliances, 
and alm&st the same conversation will be seen 
and heard at one place as at the other." 

Mrs. Hawker's house was in Hudson Square, 
and it would have been natural that the party 
should have gone there first. Mr. John Effing- 
ham, A. M.,had undertaken to be cicerone in respect 
the visit to Mrs. Jarvis and Mrs. Houston. He 
had no reluctance, in any case ; to assume the di- 
rection when the opportunity offered, and the 
ball being their "ulterior intention " for the night, 
they now returned to Hudson Square. 

Mrs. Hawker was a widow lady of ancient 
family, as families are considered ancient in this 
country ; that is, they were among the distin- 
guished of the first settlers and proprietors of the 
country — were active and influential in the forma- 
tion of the government, and the establishment of 
our institutions. Mrs. Hawker might have traced 
hers for a century or two before this period, but 
Americans seldom wish to go beyond these, for 
the establishment of a name ; we look upon Eng- 
land as a common mother, and we love and 
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venerate her as such ; but an honest pride, and a 
love of country, forbid us to go farther in search 
of our own respectability. We have come to our 
majority, been released from her guardianship 
and authority, laid aside her institutions, adopted 
those of our own choice, and sealed a compact of 
perpetual peace and amity with her ; our institu- 
tions, our name, and our heritage are now our 
own, 1 and the part we have in these, is the only 
legitimate source of honor or pride which we 
can of right enjoy, or in which we can properly 
indulge. 

It will at once be inferred that Mrs. Hawker, 
was a lady — well educated, affluent, and uni- 
versally respected. It is true that in the pell-mell 
of the migratory population which swarm here 
from every part of the world, of speculative adven- 
turers, in quest of making or marrying a fortune, 
she is scarcely known ; and were you to mention 
Iter name as one of the elite of society, amongst 
any of those who by a residence of five or six years, 
have accumulated to themselves relatively large 
fortunes, and launched out into an uninstructed 
extravagance and show of fashion, not one in ten, 
would know that she ever existed ; and were 
they even introduced to her in her drawing-room, 
they would look with surprise on one who 
should speak of her, as having any claim to social 
or moral distinction, and if instructed into her 
historical names, and associations, they would 
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wonder, that, one possessed of such advantages, 
should not have improved them to obtain a greater 
eclat. Notwithstanding this, however, Mrs. 
Hawker is one who has ever stood among the most 
polished, beloved and respected of society in 
America. Although, since her widowhood, she 
had lived somewhat retired, she still received a 
good deal of company. There were no balls 
parties, or jams, given at her house, but her doors 
were always open to the rites of hospitality; 
there was no ostentatious parade of grandeur, 
while every thing in her house, was equally re- 
moved from that affected humility, or simplici- 
ty of style, which courts popularity, by the dis- 
play of virtues not its own. Every thing was 
quiet, unassuming, chaste, appropriate and re- 
fined. 

When the party arrived, they were announced, 
it is true, but quietly, and with no view, as at Mrs. 
Jams', to astonish the ears of those within, with 
the title of Sir George, which Mrs. Hawker and 
her guests knew the full value of in Europe ; and 
which would have fallen upon their tympanums 
with as little effect as would the announcement 
of Squire Doolittle. As the party entered the 
drawing-room, Mr. Van Gourtland and his niece 
took precedence by right of propriety and ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Hawker rose to meet them, and 
affectionately kissed Grace ; then turning to Eve, 
whom she recollected to have seen when a child, 
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at Mr. Van Courtland's, she received her in the 
same manner. The rest of the party were now 
introduced by Mr. Van Courtland ; who then gal- 
lantly kissed the lady's hand, and withdrew to 
another part of the room, to pay his respects to 
others of his acquaintance whom he saw there. 

Mrs. Hawker had a word of kindness and at- 
tention for each, and with an easy gracefulness, 
which cost her scarcely more exertion than would 
a beck of the hand, she saw them all pleasantly 
seated. Sir George thought her manners per- 
fectly nonchalant ; and although Capt. Truck 
was about twenty years his senior, he was sur- 
prised that the same unaffected politeness and 
respectful demeanor was manifested towards him 
as towards himself. Without appearing to ne- 
glect any one, or to be partial to any one, she had 
contrived to place Capt. Truck by her side ; and 
after informing him that she had heard of his 
late courageous and manly behavior, to which 
some of those present were indebted for their 
lives ; she reminded him of having been a pas- 
senger, with her husband, on board his ship some 
twelve years before. Capt. Truck had never for- 
gotten her, nor ever could ; but he was too much 
of a gentleman, to presume on that kind of ac- 
quaintance to make himself familiar now. A 
blunt old sailor as he was, he had knowledge, 
tact, and good manners enough to maintain pro- 
priety in all situations ; but he had not been five 

7 
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minutes by her side before he felt as much at 
home, as he would have felt by the side of his old 
mother. 

Sir James and Mr. Bragg were presently an- 
nounced. Sir James needed no introduction ; it 
was many years since he had met Mrs. Hawker, 
but she recognized him at once. She had read 
his books, which he had written long since, on 
the Pioneers of America, and incidents connected 
with the early history of the country ; and she 
would then have thought him a young man of 
no small promise, had she not discovered, along 
with the talent displayed, an undue and entirely 
disproportionate mixture of vanity and self-con- 
ceit; which, however, were regarded by his 
friends, at that time, as something which might 
be cured by time, and a better knowledge of the 
world. Unhappily, however, for Sir James, these 
were principles too deeply imbued in his nature, 
and had been too much nourished by his first 
successes, ever to become eradicated ; but, like 
rank weeds in a garden, their growth was more 
rapid than the humbler and more valuable plants, 
which they soon overtopped and overshadowed 
from the healthful sun's rays, condemning them 
to an immature, sickly, and feeble existence. 

His later works had given abundant evidence 
to the world that, these foibles of his mind had 
been the source of disappointment and deep mor- 
tification which had embittered his life; and 
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these, instead of chastening his temper, had only 
rendered him more exacting and unreasonable, 
more selfish, and even more ostentatiously vain ; 
for he looked at the disappointment of his ambi- 
tion, as proceeding only from the envy of the 
world at his superior abilities. With such a mind, 
we cannot wonder that presumption usurped the 
place of modesty in his manner, dissimulation 
that of honest open-heartedness in his breast, and 
meanness, with bitterness, those of generosity and 
manly confidence. Mrs. Hawker was well aware 
of all these traits of character, and had looked, 
with some regret, on an American, respectably 
connected and of respectable talents, turning 
them only to the abuse of that society and coun- 
try to which he owed this respectability of his 
origin, his education, his property, and all the 
reasonable fame he had enjoyed. She received 
him, however, with that politeness which by 
education and habit had become so much a part 
of herself, that, to omit it for once would have 
cost her more exertion than to practice it for life. 
Her manners placed Sir James so much at his 
ease, that he actually forgot himself; and, to his 
regret afterwards, he made not one boast, no in- 
vidious comparisons, nor condemned any thing 
American, during the full half hour which he 
staid. 

In Mr. Bragg, when introduced, Mrs. Hawker 
detected the boy, or very young man, to whom 
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she had once given a purse as a reward for a 
prompt and daring assistance lent her, at the time 
of an accident which had happened when she 
was travelling in her carriage in New England, 
and in whom she now beheld a gentlemen and 
a lawyer, whose aspect, manners, and address, 
showed him to be a man of character and talent, 
with every requisite and appliance necessary, in 
this country, gradually to elevate him higher and 
higher in social or political life. The recognition 
was mutual, and the greeting was cordial and 
heartfelt, although no allusion was made to the 
circumstance. 

Had Mrs. Hawker known that the gift of that 
purse was the turning point on his fortunes — that 
it enabled the young man to pay his tuition, and 
procure his books wherewith to pursue his stu- 
dies, which he had almost given up in despair for 
wantof the means, she would have understood the 
evident conflictof hisfeelings at the time, between 
the desire and reluctance to accept it. She did 
indeed then suspect something, but she urged the 
acceptance of the purse, only for the delicate rea- 
son that it bore her name, and he must keep it as 
a memento of the gratitude of a lady whom he 
had saved from harm : " For," she said, " she 
had no other means about her to testify her re- 
spect" We must here outrun our subject a little, 
and mention that, before leaving, Mr. Bragg asked 
liberty to call again in the morning, which was re- 
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spondedto most agreeably, by an invitation to 
come at twelve o'clock. He came punctually at 
the moment, and brought the purse along with 
him, which he had preserved for sixteen years, so 
nicely wrapped in several folds of fine tissue pa- 
per, that it had scarcely lost the rose-scent that 
perfumed it when she first gave it to him ; and 
displaying it with almost childish delight, he said, 
il This purse, my dear madam, informed me of 
your name, but not your residence ; and for some 
years, I have almost despaired of. an opportunity 
ever to express my gratitude to the donor, and to 
explain how greatly beyond the merit of my ac- 
tions, was the benefit conferred by that little gift.' 
He then went on to explain what was his situa- 
tion at the time when he first met her, what he 
did with the money which the purse contained, 
what had been his course and progress in life, and 
what was his present condition in the world, and 
standing in society. "And all this, Madam," 
said he, " is the result of your own kind-heart" 
edness, and the delicate manner in which you 
urged upon me the acceptance of your liberal- 
ity, for had money been offered me merely as 
a reward for doing that to which nature should 
prompt every one, I could never have accepted 
it, and then I should have had no resource but 
just to have labored on, with my hands, for a 
mere support of myself and my poor mother." 

The softened and tremulous accent with which 

7* 
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he pronounced the last word, " Mother !" unlock- 
ed the whole sympathies of Mrs. Hawkers' warm 
heart ; she was herself a mother, she knew how 
she loved her own children, and how grateful to 
her was every evidence and expression of filial 
love ; and although she was now made more truly 
happy, by the recollection of this little incident, 
than she could have been by the flattering ap- 
proval of the world around her, in which her 
own heart did not join, yet with all her native 
dignity, and habitual self-command, she could 
not repress the silent tear, Mr. Bragg spent sev- 
eral hours with Mrs, Hawker, dined at her house 
with two or three of her friends, and returned to 
his lodgings. The acquaintance has since been 
continued, and extended to Mr. Brad's family, 
with mutual satisfaction and many passing tokens 
of mutual regard. 

Society in America abounds in instances of 
equal and superior interest to this, in which 
young men have risen, by their own merits, and 
sometimes by means of the slight, casual, and 
scarcely conscious aid of those who were more 
fortunate in resources, not only like Mr. Bragg, 
from circumstances of the greatest depression, to 
respectability, usefulness, and good standing in 
society, but even to an eminence which has filled 
Europe with admiration of their talents and vir- 
tue ; and this is a mixture in society, to which 
our institutions peculiarly tend, and which the 
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framers of them had particularly in view to pro- 
mote. Or rather, perhaps, it would be more true 
to say, that it is an analysis, a separation, and a 
re-mixture of ingredients in society, unknown in 
the old world, only so far as they have begun to 
follow the example of our free institutions, and 
prefer talent to exclusive hereditary right. 

A lady now approached some of our party, at- 
tracted by the smile of Grace Van Courtland. 
Grace mentioned the names of Eve Effingham 
and Sir Geogre Templemore, who were near 
her. The lady she addressed as Mrs. Bloomfield, 
who received this slight introduction with a very 
beautiful smile, and an easy recognition that in- 
vited discourse. 

Glancing at the ball dresses, and addressing 
Grace Van Courtland again, she said, " You are 
bent on further gaiety to night, and intend to be 
led a measure, no doubt !" 

" We are in the colours of the Houston faction," 
Grace answered, " and shall soon march in with 
our recruits. I have a mind to take you a pris- 
oner with us." 

" Did you say faction ? and is society ig Amer- 
ica controlled, then, by factions?" inquired Sir 
George, addressing himself, in apparent surprise, 
first to Grace, and then to Mrs. Bloomfield, as if 
the remark had excited his fears of some political 
plot about to be carried out, in which the colours 
wpre to designate those of the Houston faction. 
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" Fraction would, perhaps, have been the bet- 
ter word," replied Mrs. Bloomfield, " to express 
one of those divisions in society, where, instead of 
being divided into factions opposed to each other 
in interest, they are only divided into fractions 
which assimilate in tastes." 

" Excellently well said, Mrs. Bloomfield," said 
Mr. Van Courtland, who had now joined them, 
" we have interested parties, it is true, in almost 
every thing — politics, religion, temperance, and 
speculations, but not in our social relations." 

The next ten minutes was enlivened by a con- 
versation, chiefly led by Mrs. Bloomfield, in 
which there was so much grace blended with 
wit and brilliancy of thought, that even Sir 
George confessed to some delight in American 
society. 

The half hour which the party intended to 
spend at Mrs. Hawker's had so quickly flown, 
that it is uncertain whether they would have 
thought of the time, but for the occurrence of a 
little incident, which is worthy to be mentioned 
as characteristic of the habits of Sir James. 

A v§ry unpretending sort of a gentleman ap- 
proached Mrs. Bloomfield, and addressed her in a 
tone of pleasantry, yet in the politest manner of 
a gentleman ; and after replying to him in kind, 
uncertain whether or not he was known to the 
party she was conversing with, she mentioned 
him, indiscriminately to all, as Lord , a name 
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and title that is known to fame, in England, 
somewhat beyond the heraldic records. Grace, 
who had often heard Sir James and Eve speak of 
this noble lord, in terms as if a great intimacy had 
subsisted between them, could not but feel a little 
astonished at seeing that they had no acquaint- 
ance with him, nor was even his person known 
to them. Eve embraced the first opportunity to 
take her leave of Mrs. Hawker. Sir James had 
no fear of any detection in the assumption of a 
sham title, for, in truth, nobody thought of ad- 
dressing him, seriously, as other than plain Mr. 
Effingham ; and, although we have given him 
his title here, it was never accorded to him before, 
by other than the wags, who sometimes made 
themselves merry at his expense. Sir James 
would, therefore, willingly have embraced the 
present opportunity to enable him hereafter to 
claim acquaintance on more tenable grounds, but 
Bis party had flown, and he was now obliged to 
follow them. 

As the party was leaving the house, Sir George 
asked, " is the circle large in which Mrs. Hawker 
moves ?" 

To which Mr. Van Gourtland replied, " it is 
very large, because it extends over the whole 
country while that of Mrs. Jarvis must always be 
limited to those of her own class, in her own 
street ; there being, in her case, nothing to invite 
association, beyond the daily parade of show. 
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The two houses are proper examples of the nat- 
ural divisions of society here, and they are sep- 
arated by barriers as impassable as the river 
Styx ; they can never unite or assimilate. In this 
city of three hundred thousand souls, there are, 
perhaps, not more than fifty houses of the same 
character as Mrs. Hawker's." 

" She seems a pleasant woman for one a little 
retired in life, and still to support good company," 
said Sir James. " I was very glad to meet my old 

friend Lord , whom I have not seen before, 

since I left England for the continent, now four 
years." 

Grace smiled a regret for her uncle's want of 
discretion and truth, if I may use the term to ex- 
press that sort of smile, which implies sorrow and 
pity, while it cannot repress the idea of the lu- 
dicrous." 

" She really seems a quiet woman," said Sir 
George. • 

"Too many years though by half," put in 
John Effingham, A. M. 

" We could hardly imagine her a Dutchess," 
was the response of Eve. 

" And since all others have given their opinion, 
gentlemen," said Grace Van Conrtland address- 
ing Mr. Bragg and Captain Truck, "what do 
you think of my good old aunt ?" 

" I have reason to think," replied the first, "that 
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she is younger in folly than any one of us, and 
older in excellence than all put together" — 

" Thank you, Mr. Bragg — and you, Captain 
Truck, what do you say ?" 

" Why my dear young lady, an old sailor can 
never give an opinion, but if you would know 
mine, I would make her Mrs. Truck to-morrow, 
and say nothing of years ; and as for excellence, 
which Mr. Bragg talks of, why she knows more 
about a ship than I do myself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"And then he was a count, and then he knew, &c." 

Byron. 

On leaving Mrs. Hawker's the party proceeded 
directly to the house of Mrs. Houston, and as it 
was now past eleven o'clock, dancing had com- 
menced before they got there. As they approach- 
ed the house, the strong lights and music attract- 
ed the notice of our two titled gentlemen. 

If any one thing annoyed Sir James, it was 
that there was any thing yet remaining in our 
cdtmtry of that primitive habit that appropriates 
the day and night each to their proper uses. To 
rise at ten o'clock in the morning, breakfast at 
eleven, dine at six, drink till ten, dress for a party 
at eleven, and retire at five in the morning, was, 
in his opinion, the most convenient and proper di- 
vision of time, and he condemned, in the most 
unmeasured terms, the practice of a fashionable 
lady permitting dancing to commence, in her 
house, at such an hour as half past eleven ; it was 
a vulgarity that would be unpardonable in Russel 
Square ; and when Mr. Van Courtland declared, 
that for forty years, it had been his habit to go to 
bed at ten in the evening, and rise at five in the 
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morning, the thought was so ludicrous, as to ex- 
cite, in an alarming degree, the cachinatory powers 
of the two Effinghams and Sir George. The 
last remarked that he always went from the par- 
liament-house to his lub, or to some amusement, 
at about one or two o'clock, and never retired un- 
til five or six in the morning. 

" The English are strangely fond of the dog- 
watch below," said Captain Truck, which in 
seaman's phrase means, that portion of the ship's 
watch which is permitted to sleep in the day 
time, in order to prepare themselves for the nigh\ 
Arrivals had ceased when the party got there, 
and of course they had no trouble in getting set 
down at once, except that which proceeded from 
the rather too great throng of whips which 
lined the passage way to the door. We shall do 
Sir James the justice to say, that he complained 
of this not without reason. Coac men are un- 
educated in their duty in this country, in every 
thing except hacking, in hich they exceed in 
knavery and impudence, those of every other part 
of the world ; but who ever saw an American 
coachman? 

We had nearly introduced our party into the 
drawing-rooms of Mrs. Houston, without say- 
ing a word about that lady first; such an over- 
sight would have been derogatory to our taste, * 
while it would have broken the thread of our nar- 
rative, and infringed upon the reader's right, to 

8 
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know, who, and what, society in New York is 
composed of. 

Mrs. Houston is a lady of fortune, well descen- 
ded and well connected. Her great grandfather 
had a farm on the Bowery-road, and supplied 
milk to the towns people for the first haif of the 
eighteenth century. He was a sensible man, and 
thought those employments most honorable, 
which gave the greatest liberty for a man to be 
honest. He was half a scholar himself, and knew 
just enough of the value of education, to prize 
it properly ; when he died, therefore, he left to 
his family the double fortune of a good educa- 
tion and a good property. His lineal descend- 
ants have continued to follow his example, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that the present generation, while 
they have daily and occular demonstration of the 
value of money, have come to consider the priv- 
ilege of education so much a matter of course, 
that they have lost sight of its benefits, and limit 
their estimate of its value, to its qualification for 
society, by the standard which they have erected 
for themselves. While, therefore, Mrs. Houston 
is ready to talk with any one, in the abstract, on 
politics, literature, science and the arts, she has 
never taken the trouble to think for herself in 
such matters, and really knows nothing of their 
'application and uses, beyond the entertainments 
of the drawing-room and boudoir. Hence, no 
polish of mind, or brilliancy of thought, could, in 
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her opinion, qualify one for society, if they lacked 
the gem to adorn the hand, or sparkle in the hair. 
She could never endure one who looked like a 
toad in the face, even if he had a jewel in his 
head. Mrs. Houston was, nevertheless, one of 
the elite of society in New York, or to say the 
least, she belonged to that particular branch of it 
entitled fashionable; and was equally removed 
from all vulgarity on one side, or affecting any 
position to which she was not entitled, on the 
other. She only had her whim-whams, in which 
she had a perfect right to indulge, and the com- 
pany at her house was always respectable, always 
gay, and never vulgar. 

In sketching the history and character of Mrs. 
Houston, we have also sketched that of her hus- 
band. If there is any difference between them, 
it is only this, that he has less capacity than his 
wife, of thinking for himself. They had trav- 
elled in Europe — he was rich and liberal, and in- 
dulged her in her caprice, of " costume de re- 
gieur," or any thing else she pleased. The pres- 
ent party, however, was but an ordinary ball, 
where every one was at liberty to appear as best 
suited them, if they did not offend propriety. 

The family connexions of Mrs. Houston and 
her husband were very numerous, and belonged 
to another division of the old families in New 
York, but one shade removed from that to which 
Mrs. Houston belonged; like the shades of a pic- 
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ture, commingling at some 'points, and only seen 
to be entirely distinct at the two extremes. In 
these slight divisions, Mrs. Houston was disposed 
to think that hers took the lead, while common 
sense and observation as clearly awarded it to 
the other; there was no rank to distinguish them, 
and each being equally well satisfied with their 
position, there was little rivalry between them. 
Perhaps, as we have set them down as different 
divisions, we ought also to state in what the two 
extremes are marked, in order to justify the line 
of separation which we have drawn. The soci- 
ety at Mrs. Hawker's was more general, in re- 
gard to station in life — and less local in its char- 
acter. It was such as flowed together from affin- 
ity, and was strongly marked by intelligence, and 
acquaintance with the world, virtue, and a high 
tone of moral character, to which refinement 
lent its fascinating charms. With Mrs. Hawker, 
at least, (and her society took its cue from the 
principle,) religion was no secondary part of du- 
ty. She professed a faith, but her life was her 
religion, and her devotions in the closet. 

The society at Mrs. Houston's was moreclanish ; 
it usually began with the heads of the respective 
families of herself and husband, and ran out to 
the third cousin's in each, with such cullings from 
the mass of the fashionable town, as would add 
eclat to appearance. Happily, very happily for 
the circle of family relations, there were but few 
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amongst them all, wlio had ever disgraced the 
connexion by any open or exposed acts of crime, 
or even of impropriety. To be of the family 
connexion, was a sufficient warrant of good 
worldly circumstances ; and not to have been ex- 
posed in any crime, was a standard sufficiently 
rigid in morals to find favor in the society of 
Mrs. Houston. 

As to the intelligence of the circle, we have 
seen that they were all well educated, and being 
equally removed from all necessity of speculation 
in thought, as from speculation in lands, the stand- 
ard of intellect was subject to no very critical 
acumen ; where all thought alike, of course all 
thought well. 

Mrs. Houston was a kind hearted and chari- 
table woman, from the natural repugnance to 
witness suffering. In her religious views, she 
considered it the bounden duty of every one to 
go to church on a Sunday morning well dressed, 
if the weather was fine ; and to kneel in time of 
prayer, if the cushion was clean, and to send her 
footman the next day to berate the sexton's depu- 
ty, if it was not ; but as her eyes were upon the 
world, and the world upon her, she saw no use 
in retirement beyond the boudoir, except to a 
couch for repose. We have made these observa- 
tions, because society and our amusements are 
regulated in choice, and ever take much of their 
tone from our more private individual characters, 
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Those who come late to, or go early from, a 
party, are usually such as wish to drop in and 
drop off unobserved ; and, (as if to favor the 
wishes of such, who are very apt to be inveterate 
bachelors, who wish to mingle as little as possi- 
ble ; or, fortune-hunting swains, who wish for as 
much .liberty as possible until the image of Cupid 
in their breasts, the solitary wandering dove, shall 
find a rest for the sole of its foot) practice has 
fallen almost into a principle, that, as the hours 
wear away announcements are less regular, and 
finally cease altogether. The announcement was 
always deemed by Sir James an essential part of 
good breeding ; he always spoke of it, which is 
our only reason for doing so too ; and he was 
particularly pleasant when it was just to his 
liking — he liked to have his name ring through 
the halls, to let people know that he was coming ; 
and when that was the case, he liked to walk with 
a martial air down the whole length of a suite of 
rooms to meet the lady of the house. In this in- 
stance he was hustled in as he termed it ; the 
hour was late, though he thought it early, the 
servants thought every body had come, and had 
turned their attention from the door in some de- 
gree to the preparation of refreshments ; there was 
no such thing as an announcement, and he could 
hardly find a place to uncloak ; he had liked to 
have entered the drawing-room for that purpose, 
and when he had found a place for the bestowal 
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of his outer habiliments, then, he was " hustled n 
into a crowded and disorderly drawing-room all 
unobserved ; and was obliged to depend on Mr. 
Van Courtland for an introduction to Mrs. Hous- 
ton, which took place quite in a retired corner. 
Sir James thought the rooms were disorderly, be- 
cause the guests were all enjoying themseves in 
their own way, and nearly all who were not 
dancing were talking ; some were walking about, 
some were sitting down, some were gathered into 
knots, and by the broad grins of a few it was 
evident they were cracking their jokes, and no- 
body paid any attention to him or his party. 
" Where there was such a cackling among the 
hens, there would presently be a crowing among 
the cocks" he said, as he sat down dissatisfiedly 
apart, and already wishing himself at home again. 
Mrs. Houston, however, generally contrived to 
have her guests at ease with themselves ; and ob- 
serving Sir James apart from the rest of his par- 
ty, (who, now conducted by Mr. Van Courtland, 
and aided by the attractions of Grace, had began 
to mingle with the throng ; while Eve and Sir 
George found themselves in a coterie of ladies 
and gentlemen, where wit flashed and beauty 
smiled in such a way, that they forgot in the bril- 
liancy of the moment, all their conceited self-im- 
portance, and really felt as if they would* be con- 
tent to make one a piece in such society ;) she ap- 
proached him, therefore, with one of her most 
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winning addresses, and with well turned compli- 
ments, adapted to the " hour and the man," she 
soon made him pleased with himself again ; and 
when Sir James was pleased with himself, he 
was pleased with all the world besides. When 
they had been half an hour in the room, howev- 
er, Sir Ja Ties was again put off his good humor, 
by perceiving that Captain Truck, and not him- 
self, was likely to prove the lion of the night, and 
he had thus, unfortunately, been the means of in- 
troducing one of much less merit, as he thought, 
to eclipse himself, 

Ladies always admire courage in a man ; and 
. Captain Truck was one who had been often tried, 
and never found wanting. He was willing to 
make himself a raree show, or any thing else, to 
please them, provided he did not compromise his 
dignity. He was full six feet two inches, in his 
stockings ; and his snow white hair, broad shoul- 
ders, high chest, and a calf that spanned more 
than any lady's waist in the room, except Mrs. 
Pudding's ; he was too conspicuous a figure to 
be overlooked ; and as soon as it was understood 
who he was, the ladies were earnest for an intro- 
duction, and, except General Harrison and Gene- 
ral Jackson, no man ever pressed more delicate 
hands, or met the glance of more bright eyes, in 
the course of an hour, than the Captain. They 
were profuse in their compliments; and while 
some of them had well nigh stuck every button 
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hole about him with a choice flower from their 
bouquets, others actually played bo-peep from 
behind him, his dimensions being quite ample to 
protect two or three at a time from the view of 
those in front ; and no one relished the fun more 
than the Captain himself! 

" Let us quit this farce," said Sir James to Mr. 
Van Courtland, " I never thought I should have 
been guilty of introducing a buffoon to a lady's 
drawing-room ; but he and the company are well 
matched ; he seems to be in his place." 

"By all accounts, Captain," said Mrs. Houston, 
"it is worth while for one to get into danger, for 
the sake of having you to get them out of it." 

" It was the ship, ma'am, it was the ship, the 
good Montauk; and a prettier craft, for a lee-shore, 
never carried a weather helm." 

" But it was you who managed the ship, Cap- 
tain, and fought the Arabs." 

" It was all the ship, I say, ma'am. She will 
do any thing but talk, and I really believe she un- 
derstands what I say. As for the fight, it was 
but a stern chase, after all." 

" If I ever voyage again, then, Captain, it shall 
be in the Montauk." 

" To be sure, my dear lady ; what other ship 
could carry you as well. I would as soon lay 
my head aboard the Montauk, in a gale, as on a 
pillow of down, except it were made up by your 
own hands," 
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" But, people will prefer the steam shipsj Cap- 
tain, that are now preparing to navigate the At- 
lantic." 

" Not a bit of it, any more than a sailor, like 
me, would prefer short allowance to these com- 
mons, or let slip the first opportunity to salute 
these young ladies/' 

The Captain's blunt gallantry fe'l among the 
bevy of girls around him like a shot amongst the 
Arabs, and dispersed them as quickly, to the no 
small amusement of sundry swains, who had be- 
gun to fear the Captain's c< nquests. 

The rooms in which Mrs. Houston's company 
was assembled were spacious ; and if, in the dec- 
orations around them, there was some appearance 
of a disposition to elaborate too much, there was 
good taste evident in the choice and disposal of 
things, which gave an exquisite finish to the 
whole. 

Her manner of receiving and entertaining her 
company, too, had a freedom, ease, and grace, that 
made every one at home ; and if her company 
was not distinctly marked, as of the highest or- 
der in intellect, there was none of it below medi- 
ocrity. What was lacking in her house, r at 
any time, in depth of thought, was made up in 
sprightliness and wit, which are more peculiarly 
suited to the vivacity of the hour when people 
are met together for pastime. Her parties were 
always pleasant, therefore ; and, until this night, 
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no person, gentle or simple, learned or unlearned, 
ever went away from one of them without being 
better pleased with themselves, and with the 
world, than they were before. 

Capt. Truck had seen the growing discontent 
of Sir James, because, as he said, " he had taken 
the shine off his poop ; and if he ever said any- 
thing more about the watch and the plate, he 
would lop his figure-head for him." 

Sir James could in no wise brook the affair of 
the Captain ; he wanted to be the lion or the 
puppet himself, and it is doubtful if his self-com- 
placency would have permitted him to distin- 
guish whichever he might have been made ; but 
to be cast altogether in the shade, was too much 
for his sensitive nature, and he was determined 
ao longer to be pleased with any thing. 

While these things were transpiring, in rela- 
ting which, we have held to Sir James and the 
Captain by the force of circumstances, and not 
from any want of gallantry or respect for the 
ladies on our part, Grace Van Courtland and Eve 
Effingham were neither unobserved nor unob- 
serving. Grace, when at Mrs. Houston's, was 
always a centre of attraction ; at Mrs. Jarvis', she 
would always have been silent and reserved ; at 
Mrs. Hawker's, respectful, sensible, cheerful, and 
happy. At Mrs. Houston's she was gay, spirited, 
and a wit ; and if some thought her lovely be- 
cause she was an heiress, we have no right to 
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scan their motives. She had been led her mea- 
sure, once, twice, and then set an example to those 
young ladies who think dancing so much of an 
amusement, as to give themselves no time for any 
thing else, and others no opportunity to join in it, 
by taking her seat, and refusing to dance again. 
Sir George had led her from the floor, and took 
his seat beside her ; while Eve had been led to 
her's by young Mr. Van Courtland, Grace's cou- 
sin. Mr. Bragg now also made one of the cote- 
rie, while Sir James had been edging towards the 
door like one who intends carrying more out in 
his pocket than he brought in ; in truth, however, 
he was only crest-fallen and unhappy, and Mr. 
Van Courtland had great difficulty in inducing 
him to remain a little longer till supper time, 
which, as it might afford another opportunity to 
retrieve his fortunes, and get the better of the 
Captain, he concluded to remain. 

"A clever woman this Mrs. Houston," said 
Sir George, addressing Grace with a tone of rum- 
chalance, that betrayed both doubt and indiffer- 
ence in his own mind. 

" Yes," replied Grace, " but there are so many 
clever women here that it is scarcely right to dis- 
tinguish." 

Sir George had not the tact to discover the 
rebuke which this censure gave, to his habit of 
perpetually passing his remarks upon persons 
when in company, which in fact was the sum 
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and essence of all his conversation, and he there- 
fore proceeded. 

" But this is all wrong, Miss Van Courtland, 
there is no rank here, and where there is no rank 
there can be no dignity. Now I have not been 
addressed here to-night, by any other name than 
Mr. Templemore, while you see the farce they 
have played with that Captain Truck, who is no 
more a Captain than I am a king. The only 
commission he ever held, has been a letter of in- 
structions from his owners." 

" Do not be grieved, Sir George, for the Cap- 
tain's success ; I assure you it would have been 
the same, whether he were called Captain or 
Corporal, the attention was to the man and not 
to his commission. 

Sir George was still oblivious of the cause, why 
he should not have been more distinguished by 
attentions, although the last answer of Grace dis- 
tinctly conveyed the hint, that, had his character 
been worth it, he would certainly have received 
it, that being the touch-stone which determined 
matters in this society; but the idea of rank 
having got into his head, and as he had no room 
of another one until that was out ; he remained 
unconvinced. 

" Have you received your due share of honor 
to-night among these gossiping girls, Mr. Bragg?" 
asked Grace. 
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" It is honor enough to have worshipped in 
such a temple, and in such company." 

"Flattery on the lips of a staid gentleman? 
but, it was an offering to the queen of the place, I 
will not say Deity, that would offend your ears, 
while flattery ill becomes your lips." 

" It was an offering at the shrine of truth, for 
the queen of the place, and for the ears that hear 
me." 

" More and more fulsome ; while I cannot ex- 
tract a word of flattery from Sir George, you 
have really nothing else to give ; it were better 
that you were at home, and dangerous that you 
are here." 

" We may safely pluck but one flower in the 
garden of life, but we are not forbidden to admire 
them all; in sober truth, this house is perfect 
Mrs. Houston is a sweet woman, and the com- 
pany excellent ; less than this I could not say, 
more I am sure you would not have me say." 

Sir George now had his attention drawn to 
others near, who had addressed him; and Grace 
took Mr. Bragg's arm to cross the room, where, 
she was attracted by the smile of a lady of her 
acquaintance. 

In the mean time Mr. Van Courtland, Jr., had 
endeavored to win Eve to a conversation, but she 
was thinking only of the wandering eyes of Sir 
George, when he assisted her to cloak in the first 
of the evening, and biting her lips in anger all 
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the time he was conversing with Grace. Had 
she known the precise sentiments of that young 
lady's mind however, or had her tact discovered 
the full meaning of her answers to him, she 
would have been saved the pain of jealousy 
which now afflicted her breast. Eve's incommu- 
nicativeness had begun to place Mr. Van Court- 
land, in that very disagreeable position, of having 
a lady thrown upon your hands, with whom, you 
are obliged to sustain conversation without any 
answer, whom you can neither desert nor enter- 
tain; and he would soon have been put upon 
severe trial, had not Mrs. Houston opportunely or 
considerately come to his assistance and relief. 

Sir James Effingham, in his works on Ameri- 
can society, has fallen into the important error of 
describing persons^ instead of society, in which 
the reader must excuse us from following him, 
and those who are looking here for the scenic ex* 
ploits of "Miss Ring, the belle of the evening," 
will meet a disappointment. We suw none such, 
and as our business is principally with his me- 
moirs, and society as incidentally connected with 
them, we cannot consistently ith our object, be 
diffusive on other, and minor particulars. 

Mr. Houston was, himself, somewhat a lover 
of the vivants, and Mrs. Houston, in her consid- 
erateness for the pleasure and comfort of such 
gentlemen, as might be supposed to prefer the ar- 
rangement, of which there were always some to 
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be found in a large party, had directed a table to 
be prepared in the library, apart from the general 
refreshments, and more substantially provided ; 
thither Sir James and Capt. Truck were invited 
to repair, as most likely to please them, when the 
hour of refreshment arrived. But Capt. Truck 
insisted on his right to attend to the ladies first, 
and offering Mrs. Houston and another lady, each 
an arm, proceeded to win new laurels at the sup- 
per table, which was spread in the large dining- 
room, and when he found an opportunity to es- 
cape with propriety, to the library, he found Sir 
James there, having already gone through the sil- 
ver-fork ceremony of the previous day at dinner. 
The Captain's stout nature required no high 
feeding, and his wits were never addled by an op- 
pressed digestion ; he loved the convivial board 
for other reasons than the mere pleasure of mas- 
tication, or deglutition, and of course he was here 
in time for all the enjoyment he desired. The 
morning had broken upon the night, being now 
past one o'clock, but he said he was used to his 
"watch on deck." His appearance was met with 
a smile of pleasure from all present, except Sir 
James, who thought that he discovered, in that 
very smile, the signal of his own discomfiture. 
Up to this time, he had been able to carry on his 
boasting since he had entered the library, with 
only an occasional check, and he had partially re- 
covered his spirits under its influence. He knew 
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the captain's ready wit, and the events of the day 
and evening had so discovered to him his own 
foibles, that he now looked for no mercy. Al- 
though he felt as brave as a lion before-hand, and 
longed for the opportunity of getting revenged, 
yet now — when he was about to "come to the 
scratch," as the captain would say, his looks re- 
sembled those of a canine animal viewing the 
larder when the cook is present — with longing 
appetite- but doubtful courage. 

There were not wanting those present, who. 
were indulging in anticipations of delight, at the * 
approaching contest; and ready at the moment, 
when opportunity should offer, to throw in the 
combustible that would create an explosion — and 
unfortunately for himself, Sir James' habit of 
claiming that to which he had no right, had sup- 
plied the material. Discourse had turned upon 
Capt. Truck, before he came in, and his behaviour 
on board his ship, when in peril on the African 
coast, in which allusion was made to the compli- 
ment paid him by his passengers; and to which, 
Sir James, with his usual inconsistency, replied, 
that had he known the man as well as he did 
now, he would never have been instrumental in 
paying him such a compliment. Mr. Bragg un- 
derstood the whole cue to this, and we must al- 
low him to lead, whilst we hasten forward to our 
point, for want of space to record the good things 
said by others. 

9* 
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"We were just speaking of you, Capt. Truck," 
said Mr. Bragg, as the first took his seat, " and 
Sir James has expressed himself warmly, in re- 
spect to the merited compliment paid you by the 
passengers." 

"Oh! warmly, has he?" responded the cap- 
tain, " how shall I acknowledge my gratitude V* 

Sir James saw himself in a dilemma, for the 
captain had purposely received the remark of 
Mr. Bragg, in the opposite sense from which Sir 
James had hoped, and he had no mode of retrieving 
* that misfortune, otherwise than by a direct attack, 
and his stubbornness in pursuing his purpose, 
always lost sight of the ridiculous sacrifice of 
truth and consistency, which he generally made 
in such cases. 

"As I was in the cabin, captain, remarked Sir 
James, when that thing was concocted and you 
was not, you must allow me to know something 
of the sentiments that prevailed among the pas- 
sengers, and I can say that both Sir George 
Templemore and myself freely waived all rank 
in the matter of discussion." 

" Nothing else could be supposed, Sir James. 
It is the privilege of rank always to stand first, 
which ever side it embraces, and I think I can 
safely say that you not only waived your rank, 
but that the rest of the gentlemen as freely ac- 
corded to you, your right ta stand first and alone 
in the matter." 
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Mr. Houston, who perceived the point of the 
Captain's last remark, now proposed wine with 
him, with a view to lead conversation another 
way, and at the proposal they all filled their 
glasses as by a common impulse. When Mr. 
Houston proposed, "Your health, Captain," they 
all followed, one after the other, "To the good 
Montauk." " To the next fight with the Arabs/ 
" To the passengers." " To Sir James's liberali- 
ty." "To his modesty," last responded Mr. 
Bragg. 

Surprising as it may seem, and to the astonish- 
ment and amazement of all, Sir James thought 
this so much of a compliment to himself, that he 
actually rose and made his acknowledgments in 
a pompous speech, dwelling very particularly on 
the duty of men of rank mingling freely with the 
world, and especially of rewarding unpretending 
merit by their countenance. 

Pew men are aware when they make the 
transition from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
The result only shows them, what was the fatal 
step. Sir James Effingham, might perhaps have 
maintained his assumed position in society, had 
not his vanity led him constantly to assert it; 
Even ignorance may, for a time, pass undiscover- 
ed until the subject of it opens his mouth ; and 
Sir James would never have stood in the charac- 
ter of a mountebank, if he had been content to 
let people judge for themselves. To be constantly 
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asserting superiority, and at the same time, affect- 
ing condescension, was his fatal error. Vanity and 
utter selfishness told him that all other men 
thought of him, as he thought of himself, and 
whoever makes this grand mistake will never 
lack cause of mortification and regret. Sir James 
stood here an example of the most offensive 
egotism and ridiculous vanity; unable to perceive 
his own folly, and esteeming others lightly, he 
drew upon himself the contempt of all. Yet Sir 
James was a pretty fair example of all those who, 
because they happen to have seen more of the 
world's surface than others, fancy themselves 
wiser than the rest ; and this is found to be the 
character of every American who undervalues 
his own country, that he may boast of what he 
has seen in others, and of every foreigner who 
like the majority of British travellers in this 
country, assume their own notions, generally 
conceived in prejudice, to be right, and all others 
wrong. 

Disgust is the common feeling among gentle- 
men, wherever ignorance and presumption are 
seen together in the some individual, and it is 
none the less felt because the rules of society for- 
bid its open manifestation in company ; but the 
arrogance and the fulsomeness of Sir James, ad- 
ded to his breach of decorum in attempting to 
make a speech at a time and place like this, sick- 
ened every one present but the captain, (whose 
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experience of such men among the promiscuous 
multitude frequently brought togetheron board his 
ship, was perhaps better than that of any one else 
present,) was disposed to humor the joke, and let 
Sir James make himself as ridiculous as he would. 
When the latter had brought himself to a double 
right angle again, the Captain remarked, " There 
is one point, gentlemen, to which neither you nor 
Sir James have yet alluded — I mean his courage 
on board ship in time of difficulty and danger, in 
which he set an example that, I do not hesitate to 
say, there is not another one here who would or 
could follow." 

Sir James' eyes sparkled at the thought, and 
supposing that the Captain was now endeavoring 
to atone for the past without regard to truth in 
the matter, he launched out into a panegyric on 
himself upon that occasion in which, as a matter of 
course, he put himself foremost of all on board. 
Unfortunately for him some of the passengers in 
the ship had told the story before him, and the 
circumstance of his being driven from deck into 
the ship's cabin was known to all of them. As he 
Vent on with the relation, their smiles increased to 
laughter; which, Sir James taking only as a com- 
pli r ent to his humor in relating the scenes on 
board, he became every moment more exhilirated, 
until the cruel Captain, one after another, threw 
in such qualifications of his remarks, that at 
length, perceiving that the amusement of the com- 
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pany was all at his expense, Sir James settled 
down his pretensions, one after another, much as 
he had done those relating to the Templeton es- 
tate at the dinner table ; and withdrawing from 
the room and from the house in anger, without 
taking leave of any one, and before the carriage 
that was to convey the party was announced, he 
went pattering home through a drizzling rain that 
had now begun, cursing every thing American as 
he went, and muttering to himself that " Ameri- 
cans knew no more of the proprieties due to rank, 
than so many Hottentots." 

Carriages began to be announced, and the party 
at Mrs. Houston's soon broke up. Mrs. Houston 
had been felicitipus in her manner of receiving 
her guests and in entertaining them, and she was 
no less so at their taking leave. The assembly 
had been large and elegant ; but of those who 
came and went, very few of them saw or knew 
any thing of the Effinghams or of the circum- 
stances here detailed, for littleness with all its 
fuss-making can never fill a large space, its prin- 
cipal sphere of action always being outside of the 
arena of good society. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"My life if teveraed, and my quiet destroyed." 

The unfortunate termination of Sir James' ad- 
ventures of the last night, cast a damp over the 
feelings of most of our party for several days ; 
and not much was said about " society in New 
York," otherwise we might have had occasion to 
introduce, here, some further remarks than our 
narrative has yet afforded us opportunity to make 
on its agreeableness, and its distinctive features, as 
compared with " society in Europe," that being 
considered, by some, the principal feature worthy 
of remark, and forming the only test of merit. 

But as we think the fact established, that there 
actually is society here, we will leave to the in- 
telligent reader to imagine what would have been 
said on these subjects, had the sentiments of our 
party been freely expressed. 

In his work .on American society, Sir James has 
taken occasion, in his sixth chapter, to introduce 
the subject of dinner parties, which he represents 
as invariably consisting of " a well spread board, 
excellent viands, highly respectable cookery, and 
delicious wines, with two rows of men, clad in 
dark dresses, a solitary female 'at the head of the 
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table, or, if fortunate, with a supporter of the 
same sex near her. Where, the first great duty of 
restauration perfoaned, the conversation turns on 
the prices of lots, speculations in towns, or the 
currency. After this, comes the regular assay of 
wines, during which, it is easy to fancy the mas- 
ter of the house a dealer, and ther discourse would 
do credit to the annual meeting and dinner of the 
German exporters, assembled at Ruddeshiem, to 
bid for the article." 

So far as his remarks on this subject go, they 
are perfectly just ; he has only committed an im- 
portant error, if not a wilful one, in describing 
these dinner parties, as a part of society in New 
York, when, in fact, they are only a part of its 
business, and the guests at them are the travelling 
agents of the identical wine dealers he speaks ofi 
assembled in New York instead of Ruddeshiem, 
conjoined with the manufacturers of Manchester 
and Lyons, and traffickers from every other part 
of the world. 

It is usual with mercantile houses in New 
York, to allow to the junior partner an annual 
stipend, in consideration that he "dines all the 
company introduced to the house ;" accordingly, 
he makes a dinner party once in two or three 
weeks, and invites all those having letters of in- 
troduction, and who may be remaining here, if 
they have not been invited once before, whether 
Jew or Greek, Barbarian or Sythian ; and his wife, 
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if he has one, is thus periodically subjected to be 
perched at the head of the dinner table, as Sir 
James describes, which she considers a heavy 
draw back upon her condition in life, as long as 
her husband remains a junior partner ; and she 
manages to get through with it as well as she can. 
It often happens that Europeans who come here 
to travel, bring only mercantile letters ; their ob- 
ject is unknown ; they are unrecognized by any 
other society, and meet only such as this, which 
they describe as American, when, in fact, they are 
only the wandering Jews of their own country. 
Sir George Templemore was invited to dinner in 
no other society in town than this; Sir James 
could introduce him to no other; and we 
must therefore forego the pleasure of introducing 
the reader at a dinner party where there is any 
"feast of reason and flow, of soul." 

Sir James has also subjected himself to the 
charge of a want of candour, a want of truth or 
a want of common sense, by condemning every 
distinctive feature in American society as a pro- 
vincialism, while he treats us a^s dependant for 
everything that is not. But considering the 
rough usage he has met with, we must forbear 
our censure, and before we get through the task 
of describing town society, we must allow him 
time to calm his passions, and then introduce the 
reader with him, to some of the literati of the 
city. 

10 
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Taste, whether in the arts, literature, or any 
thing else, is a natural impulse. To arrive at 
any degree of perfection, it must be cultivated and 
heightened by circumstances, and increased by 
indulgence ; comparatively few possess it, which 
to those few the world is indebted for its progress 
in every thing connected with it : its attractive- 
ness, however, is felt by all, and this is the reason 
that so many attempts are made at imitation, and 
baffle expectation by ending in dullness ; every 
effort to render the stupid agreeable, only ren- 
dering their dullness more conspicuous, by giv- 
ing an intellectual direction to their efforts, and 
exhibiting it in contrast with what it ought to be, 
to be clever, as vice is exhibited in greater defor- 
mity when placed in, contrast with virtue. 

This principle of our nature being understood, 
the reason is explained why the developements 
of genius commenced in this country with the 
establishment of our free institutions, and in the 
space of sixty years have become as wide spread 
as in the thousand years previous in Europe. 
With all the disadvantages of a new country, as 
soon as the first difficulties of a settlement are 
overcome, we see established, first, the means of 
education, then, its fruits developing themselves 
by the aid of science in the useful arts, and lastly, 
taste and genius springing up, as it were, by the 
way side, as if the breezes of heaven had w-afted 
from another clime, the seed of some beautiful 
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flower, to plant itself and flourish with new beauty 
in our own soil. 

That the struggles of taste and genius in this 
country are, in one respect, against circumstances, 
cannot be denied ; because, they must wait the 
progress of the other developements of the coun- 
try ; but the very ardor with which this strug- 
gle is maintained, and the success with which 
difficulty has been overcome, prove its existence, 
and its strength, and the capacity of our institu- 
tions to encourage it in the end, in an uncommon 
degree. But as a consequence on this state of 
things, we see it expanding, not in the palaces of 
kings, or under the patronage of noblemen, for 
the benefit and indulgence of only a few ; but, 
like the vine that springs up in some secluded 
spot, unaided by any thing but its native power, 
it clasps the oak with its now delicatB tendrils, 
and encircling its trunk, it spreads to his branches, 
and promises soon to hang out its rich clusters to 
every sser by. And h re again we hope not 
to be cons d< red as becoming prosy and senti- 
mental, in saying that, as a natural consequence 
too, on this state of thing , taste and genius, in 
literature n the arts, are found, not only to en- 
ter int , and give tone and character to society at 
large, but are often found to emanate from those 
in the humbler walks of life, whose aspirations 
are only of the soul, and who hold the loss of the 
worlds goods cheap, for the enjoyment of their 
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own spirits ; and who would consider the pur- 
chase of them dear at the cost of a single virtue. 
In no one thing, perhaps, was Sir James more of- 
fended with our laws of equality, than that these, 
when they joined at all, should mix, (if it may 
be called a mixture) with the first ranks in so- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Prince was a lady of mediocrity of cir- 
cumstances and on elevated standing. She usu- 
ally opened her house once a fortnight to her 
friends, in an unpretending manner, and without 
inviting any one, it was often crowded. She 
never gave parties, and only adopted this plan 
and made it known among her friends, for 
the convenience of having her time at her own 
disposal. Thither, Sir James, with his daughter, 
were invited to accompany some friends " of a 
literary turn," to spend an hour, previous to ten 
o'clock, the usual time of dispersion of compa- 
nies. 

Both Sir James and his daughter, had improv- 
ed their time, while abroad, to become conver- 
sant with several European tongues, but not re- 
garding this accomplishment, to be chiefly useful 
as a means ; they each looked upon it as the at- 
tainment of a summit of excellence, the lack 
of which, no beauty of thought, briliancy of ima- 
gination, or pungency of wit, could compensate; 
and not to " denationalise" one's self by never 
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speaking English, when they could help it, was, 
in Sir James' opinion, positive proof of ignorance. 
They had been led by their friends, to expect 
something more than common, in the person of 
Mrs. Prince, and had very naturally associated 
with that superiority, their own ideas of excel- 
lence, which Sir James had never imagined to 
exist, and his daughter had never been instructed, 
could exist, without the concomitants of wealth, 
and a parade of one's own virtues. They were, 
therefore, greatly surprised, on being introduced 
into a very moderate sized suit of rooms, very 
plainly furnished, and a lady, scarce thirty, of air 
most fragile appearance, so plainly dressed that 
Eve thought it dishabile ; but whose well turned 
bust, with the graceful neck, and fine shaped head, 
had been sought by the artist, as a model of per- 
fection, although in comparispn, they were lost 
sight of, when met by the glance of her eye, or 
her smile, which spoke a heavenly animation of 
soul. 

Mrs. Prince was one of those beings wrought 
in the finest mould of sensibility, and who, to use 
the homely phrase of our grandmothers, took to 
matters of taste and genius, " the natural way." 
It was unnecessary, in her education, either to 
beat the truth into her, or to beat dullness out. 
With privileges comparatively . limited, she, with 
her husband, had gone over the whole field of 

10* 
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literature and science, culling their fairest flowers, 
and choicest fruits, and it were hard to say, 
whether her heart or her head had become most 
expanded, by the bulk and burden of the store 
she had gathered. 

There were, in the course of the evening, and 
before ten o'clock, some twenty-fire or thirty 
calls, male and female. Some of them came 
dressed for other company ; some of them came, in 
plain, every-day habiliments — and to the surprise 
of Sir James, amongst them, were two or three 
whose talents and taste have been held in 
high estimation in Europe, two or three people 
of fashion, and a certain professor of modern lan- 
guages, in an eastern college, who, to the surprise 
and contempt of Sir James, spoke nothing but 
English while there, as did every one else. 

The conversation during the evening was 
general, and again to the surprise of Sir James 
there was no other amusement but conversation- 
and although every one seemed sufficiently 
amused, and sufficiently busy with what they 
had to say, yet he thought every place stupid 
without something else to fill up the time. 

It was true the people did seem to know how 
to talk about almost every thing, and to make any 
subject agreeable however trifling, yet in his 
opinion they had never seen half they talked 
about, and that was not the way that he had been 
accustomed to see things. In his opinion to have 
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looked on the Parthenon at Athens, was of more 
consequence than to have all the classical lore of 
Greece by heart. 

Thestf were not the subjects, however, which 
occupied the time ; conversation ran upon politics, 
the times, the latest news, the last production, the 
gallery of fine arts, a new poem, a new artist, the 
drama, religion, commerce, the weather, and the 
crops; all which, from being introducedand treated 
in a different manner from that selfish and interest- 
ed enquiry which marks them as things uppermost 
in the mind of avarice, and the strife for mas- 
tery, became subjects of instruction, pleasure, and 
amusement ; wit and pleasantry, blending with 
the whole in agreeable harmony. 

Sir James and Eve both had half a mind to be 
pleased with Mrs. Prince, and to think that she 
might be a woman of taste, and worthy of mixing 
in good society, but most unfortunately in con- 
versation on the drama — strange association in- 
deed — she confessed, that, although she liked a 
tragedy, she had no taste for opera dancing; 
that settled the question, and they both dropped 
their chins half an inch, in utter astonishment; 
she could not be a woman of taste ! In this we 
are disposed to join Sir James, for having seen 
Fanny Elssler ourselves, we can testify, that a 
more justly proportioned and perfect piece of 
workmanship, was never turned off by Nature ; 
and since Europe claims her nativity, we must 
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give them credit, at least, for the taste of exhibi- 
tion. 

At about ten o'clock the company left the 
house of Mrs. Prince, and Sir James, more than 
any thing else to prove to his friends that such 
company as this could not be called society, and 
to show the superiority of his own choice, in- 
vited them to accompany him to the house of 
Mrs. Legend, which he said was a rare kind of a 
house in this country, and although we are not 
disposed to contradict altogether the existence of 
such, yet we willingly admit the truth of what he 
said. 

Mrs. Legend was also a literary lady, who had 
laid the foundation of her classics by reading 
Charlotte Temple, and finished them by reading 
the Works of Mr. James Fennimore Cooper, who 
until he wrote " Home as Found," she declared 
was the most learned man, and delightful gentle- 
man she ever knew. What could have changed 
her opinion at this late day, is quite uncertain, 
unless it is, that to screen himself, he has done 
injustice to her; that being his constant habit 
whenever in a matter of ridicule, he finds himself 
in the objective case. 

Mrs. Legend in her youth, although possessed 
of property which is always marketable, yet 
suffered the double disadvantage of a very ordi. 
nary person, and a prudent mother, which 
stood in the way of early realizing her highest 
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hopes ; and agreeably to the laws of nature in 
such a case, which turns to other objects for con- 
solation under disappointment, at five-and-twenty 
she gave her mind to literature, and at thirty, her 
tastes being completely formed and now disen- 
cumbered of any guardianship, she married Mr. 
Legend, the editor of the " Real Maggot," whose 
literary labors not being successful with his coun- 
trymen, she was now willing to console his afflic- 
tion, by bestowing upon him her person and pro- 
perty. Mr. and Mrs. Legend are now of course 
literary people of leisure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Legend, like many other weak 
people, had contracted a penchant for things fo- 
reign, with very little opportunity of knowing 
much about them. It was this that formed the 
bond of union between themselves and Sir James, 
whose opportunities of observation had far ex- 
ceeded their own ; and the present literary f£te was 
got up expressly in honor of Sir James and his 
guest, as his fellow-boarder, Sir George Temple- 
more, was called. Proceeding by the way of 
Hudson Square, the party from Mr. Prince's, there 
took up Sir George and Mr. John Effingham, A. 
M. ; and when arrived at the mansion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Legend, and introduced to those worthies in 
the drawing-room, no Brahmin of the East ever 
received a more profound salaam from his slave, 
than that bestowed by Mr. Legend upon his titled 
guests, while the genuflexions of his lady had 
nearly cost her a greater humiliation. 
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The rooms were full of the talent of the coun* 
try — that is to say, that which flows here from 
other countries — and so much that was native as 
could be scraped together for such an occasion, 
congratulations and compliments came pattering 
upon the new comers like hail stones. Mrs. 
Legend sailed about the room in delight; Sir 
George's moustache curled with new pleasure ; 
and Sir James, now in his element, had begun to 
assert his opinions, and describe his adventures, 
(for he could never give an opinion, nor express 
a sentiment without bringing in adventitious cir- 
cumstances relating to himself,) and he was now 
just in the middle of an episode on the affair of 
the Montauk, the Arabs, and his own conduct 
therein, when there was a ring at the door, and 
Mr. Pindar entered, with his friend Capt. Truck. 

The ghost of Banquo never presented itself 
with more unwelcome aspect to Macbeth, than 
was the appearance of Capt. Truck. Sir James 
had supposed him gone, but the ship had been 
detained one day. Mr. Pindar, a careless unsen- 
timental sort of a fellow, who occasionally throws 
off an ode that passes current through Christen- 
dom, had been invited to this fete ; but having 
taken passage with the Captain, his intention was 
not to come, until, having been informed of the 
events at Mrs. Houston's, he thought there might 
be rare sport, and therefore insisted on the Cap* 
tain's going with him, and the effect of a first 
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entrance convinced him that he would not be dis- 
appointed. Sir James was on the instant giving 
utterance to a guttural syllable, and as his eye 
fell on the Captain it stuck in his throat, his face 
elongated an inch, and his eyes protruded nearly 
as much. A sensation, as it is called, ran through 
the crowd of his listeners, and they all turned to 
see what could be the cause of his sudden ex- 
citement. Mr. Pindar and the Captain were ad- 
vancing towards Mrs. Legend ; but Sir James was 
thinking of another legend, that which gives to 
every man and animal its separate devil, and he 
began to think the Captain was his. 

Pindar, as soon as he had introduced the Cap- 
tain to Mrs. Legend as his particular friend Mr. 
Truck, contrived to slip away and inform his 
friends Pith, an approved satirist, and Fun, a 
writer of exquisite humor, whom he found there, 
that he had brought a hound to worry Sir James. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Legend, uncertain whether 
the Captain was a literary man or not, but sup- 
posing that the particular friend of Mr. Pindar 
could be no other, she began presenting him to 
some of those near, and among the rest to Sir 
James, who until this time had stood aghast, but 
now motioned forward much like a chastened 
puppy, which drops his tail and licks the hand of 
his offended master. " Ay, ay," says the Captain, 
" I've logged him." 

Mrs. Legend was not sure what this answer 
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meant, but as there was a greeting between them 
and Sir James looked conciliating, and the Captai] 
jolly, she was more than ever convinced from th 
association, that the last was a literary man, the 
they must be friends, and after a moment thi 
impression became general among those who di< 
not know the Captain. 

Capt. Truck would not have come here if h» 
had known the mischief that Pindar intended fo] 
him. He was a gentleman in character, and al 
though a sailor, and a bit of a wag, he heartib 
despised Sir James, but bore him no ill will, anc 
now, being brought in contact with him again 
with his usual freedom, he was ready for wha 
might happen. 

This class of literary people are always pleasec 
with new comers, it gives them an opportunitj 
to repeat over again their set phrases, which soor 
wear out among themselves ; such a thing as t 
thought of their own seldom escaping their brain, 
and when one does escape, it causes a sensatioi 
like a mouse in the room. " Were you not de 
lighted with the Homeward Bound, Mr. Truck V 
asked Mrs. Legend. 

The captain misunderstood her, but readily 
replied "to be sure Madam, homeward bound 
is like splicing the main brace !" 

" What an original thinker" said Miss Monthly, 
who did not understand the Captain's term. 

" He is a great traveller, no doubt," s aid Miss 
Annual to the last speaker. 
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"Have you ever visited the Pyramids, Mr. 
Truck?" asked Mrs. Legend, those wonders, 
exceeding all others in the world in her mind. 

" I may say I have gone beyond them ma'am." 
His character was now established as a great 
traveller. 

" How very learned" said Marion. 

" How truly foreign he is," said Julietta. 

"You speak the modern languages, Mr. Truck?" 
said Mrs. Legend, interrogatively, who, to suit the 
taste of Sir James and his daughter, as if all their 
thoughts could not be conveyed in English, 
thought she had procured a representative, in her 
rooms, of every tongue in Christendom. 

The Captain had begun to understand his 
position, and looking round, on sundry dealers in 
gin, German toys, an Italian bead-seller, and a Po- 
lish refugee from Portugal, who were brought 
together to supply deficiencies, he replied "these 
fifty years ma'am, but I am at present in use of 
only Chinese and English." 

This was a poser ; there was not a person in 
the room who spoke Chinese but Mr. Truck, not 
even Sir James, and the glory of the last begun 
to fade before the new luminary. 

" As you have been much in foreign lands, you 
must have been often at Court?" said Mrs. Legend. 

" I was lately taken up at the Queen's bench on 
the matter of some tobacco in the Montauk." 

Mrs. Legend understood him to mean the bench 

11 
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on which the Queen sat, and replied, " it must 
have been very splendid." 

" Indeed, it cost me a pretty sum." 

" For your court dress ?" 

" Ay, I got a dressing, without any of my own 
fault or seeking." 

Sir James and his daughter, now faded into in- 
significance, in the opinions of those who heard 
Capt. Truck. Sir George stood mute, and aston- 
ished, to see these people, whom he had been in- 
formed, commonly paid such deference to rank, 
now neglecting even him, but he forgot that this 
was a literary party, and that he had not uttered 
a word this evening, but only stood surveying the 
company with his glass. 

Mr. Pindar, and Mr. Pith, who had been enjoy- 
ing the scene at a little distance, approached Sir 
James and his daughter. " This is really the 
Temple of the Muses," said Mr. Pindar, " and I am 
not surprised to see you here." 

" One need be surprised at nothing, Mr. Pin- 
dar, when one sees such a man as Capt. Truck, 
taking the place of rank in the best circles of soci- 
ety." 

" My dear sir," said Pith, " the modesty of rank 
is proverbial, and you have grieved your friends 
to-night, in permitting such a man to step between 
you and distinction, in such a place as this." 

" And if I had the tongues of all Europe in my 
head," said Fun, " I would not be put down by 
such a fellow." 
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Sir James was encouraged by this new thought, 
and approaching C&pt. Truck again, intending 
to exhibit himself, and test the Captain, he ad- 
dressed him in German, to which the impertur- 
bable Captain replied in what he called Chinese, 
and Sir James could not say it was not. Neither 
understood the other, but some, at least, could un- 
derstand Sir James, while nobody could under- 
stand the Captain, and victory was soon declared 
on his side, upon a rule established by Sir James 
himself, to wit, " that the value of a language 
consisted in its use, when other people could not 
understand it." And Capt. Truck was again the 
hero of the night. 

Sir James, in his work, has shockingly abused 
Mrs. Legend, in consequence of these incidents, 
which he has kept out of sight, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce him an ingrate of the black* 
est character, because, we know, that this lady, 
and her associates, have ever been his warmest 
admirers and greatest patrons, while to lap up the 
little flattery which, in times past, they strew in 
his path, he would bite the dust, and swallow 
along with it, the contempt of others. 

We leave Sir James to get home as he beat 
may, he and all his party, heartily tired of town 
society, and determined to mingle no more in it ; 
and it was with an uncommon degree of plea- 
sure, that, the following day, Sir James read in 
the evening paper, that the Montauk had sailed 
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for London, for now he felt sure, that that dare- 
devil, the Captain, could not cross his path again. 

Pindar, Pith, Fun, and the Captain, repaired 
on board the Montauk, where they sat down to a 
dish of oysters, and the Captain was promised a 
professorship of Chinese, in the College of Wits, 
whenever he should give up the Montauk. 

The character of Mrs. Legend, is truly original, 
and American. There are but three such in the 
city of New- York, or one to every hundred thou- 
sand souls. The universal esteem in which 
knowledge and acquirements of every kind are 
held, and the stimulus given to pursuit, which 
often imparts the highest honors to the humblest 
condition, leads, occasionally, to the production of 
such a character, among half formed, but ambi- 
tious minds, who may happen to have the means 
of making pretensions, without the industry or 
capacity to pursue the coveted object They 
are mere warts or excresences on society, which 
do no harm, but rather serve, to purge the main 
body of its dross, and they live and grow no- 
where but in America. The distinguishing 
mark, and infallible guide, to the detection of all 
such, is a love of every thing foreign, and a light 
appreciation of every thing belonging to their own 
country. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Ad emporium, then, 
Of golden expectation*, and receiving 
Freights every day from a new world of hope." 

After the occurrences before related, Sir 
James had time for reflection ; he had met with 
rebuffs in society through the means of slight in- 
cidents, which he never would have received from 
the mass of society itself, through an open mani- 
festation ; because, a regard for decorum forbids 
us to mark national or individual peculiarities or 
foibles in any other way than to court the agree- 
able, and let the disagreeable pass. He now found 
leisure, in his withdrawal for a time from attempts 
to mingle in society, to discover, that, in a country 
where liberty and equality are the watch-words, 
however they may be misused or abused in some 
cases, yet assumption without right is sure to re- 
coil upon itself; and if one desires to mingle in 
society, and to occupy the foremost rank, he must 
merit the post before he claims it as a right. In 
Europe, rank answers all purposes, in all places, 
to give one precedence ; here it avails him less ; 
and after the first yielding to courtesy, if one can- 
not sustain his position, he must stand back for 
those who can. This is a distinctive feature of 
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society in America, and ought to be much more 
so than it really is. 

The discovery of these truths put Sir James in 
his right position for a time, and opened the eyes 
of Sir George, who professed to have visited our 
shores with a view to acquire a knowledge of our 
manners and habits, and to the possibility of our 
having a national character of our own# Under 
the circumstances, the two, and especially the last, 
were the more ready to be informed in matters of 
every day concern among us than they had be- 
fore been ; and Mr. Van Courtland, whose intel- 
ligence and leisure in every way fitted him for 
that purpose, undertook to be their cicerone. 

One of the incongruities of the country which 
struck Sir George, and which Sir James had un- 
ceasingly condemned and ridiculed since their 
arrival, was, that New York had not more the ap- 
pearance of a great capital, being as it was the 
centre of a country of seventeen millions of 
people. 

" We allow," said Mr. Van Courtland, "the 
merit of a great capital in Europe, as tending to 
concentrate power and condense intelligence ; if 
it renders the rest of the country tributary to it in 
the same proportion, it but acts in accordance 
with established natural laws in such cases. Had 
it been best to have such a capital among us, I 
think it v ould have grown up; for, when people 
we left to act for themselves, they will do that 
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which is best in the end, although they may buy 
their experience. Those capitals in Europe have 
grown up very much by the aid of the govern- 
ments. What has made London so great a capi- 
tal, but its commerce and its court? The first we 
have, but not the last; and, with our institutions, 
it has been thought safest, to Temove government 
from the influence of a great capital, and the capi- 
tal from the influence of the government. Some 
of the worst laws of England have been enacted 
through fear of the mob of London, and some of 
the bloodiest revolutions produced by its assis- 
tance." 

" But the spirit of commerce," said Sir George, 
" ought to give New York the aspect of a proud 
capital." 

" The spirit of commerce in this country" said 
Mr. Van Cortlandt, u like every thing else is dif- 
fusive ; it seeks its refuge and carries its enterprise 
every where ; our government has no power to 
enact laws favouring one part more than another, 
or locating trade in one place more than another, 
like those which London once enjoyed, and un- 
der which it grew in former reigns ; but, the spirit 
of commerce will do for New York, what it will 
do for any other city in the world, and, we think 
that even now, it has done much, considering 
that, in this country, we have upwards of fifty 
sea-ports on our coast, each carrying on a foreign 
trade of its own, and, whose ships, are daily seen 
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in the ports of Great Britain ; while her whole 
commerce is comparatively confined to four or 
five cities ; in fact it may be said to be ail carried 
on through one city, London being made the 
centre, where all financial contracts are fulfilled. 
While our government exists, we shall, probably, 
never have what you call a capitol — that of the 
government will be in the heart of the country, 
and that of commerce will be where the interest of 
commerce settles it ; and New York, in no future 
time, can ever be more than foremost among 
several in our country, of the, most extensively 
commercial cities in the world." 

" But this state of things tends to a provincalism 
of manners and habit of thinking," answered Sir 
George, "which lower the country in Europe." 

" Say rather, a nationality, which separates us 
from Europe, Sir George, since we are now a na- 
tion by ourselves. Our manners and habits of 
thinking, have been formed under the circum- 
stances in which we have lived, just as the man- 
ners and habits of thinking in Europe, have 
changed every century since it was peopled. We 
admit that we have many peculiarities, but are 
they not natural ones ? and do they exist to a 
greater extent than every where else ? or are they 
more pointed then those existing among the in- 
habitants of different districts in the same coun- 
try in Europe ? Take the strongest instance to 
be found in this country of what you call provin- 
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cialism, an inhabitant of the interior of New Eng- 
land, contrast him with a Yorkshireman of the 
same class, and which would be farthest removed 
from your ideas of well bred society in London? 
for that is your standard, while we, or those of 
any other nation, may, with equal justice, make 
their own the standard of propriety." 

The morning following this discourse, which 
took place at the hotel of Sir James, the whole of 
his party breakfasted at Mr. Van Courtland's; 
and about twelve o'clock getting into the coach, 
they proceeded to that part of the town which is 
principally devoted to business. In passing round 
South street, the dense forest of masts extending 
about two and a half miles, and nearly an equal 
distance on the opposite river, struck Sir George 
as imposing in its nature, and affording evidence 
quite equal to any he had seen in Europe, of an 
extended commerce. Passing up Wall street they 
stopped opposite the Exchange, and the gentle- 
men alighting went in, while the ladies remained 
in the carriage. 

" What are all those people running in and ouj 
of those two buildings on the opposite corners 
for?" asked Eve. 

" Those," said Grace, " I believe are two of the 
Banks, and the people, I suppose, are their dealers." 

" They should be full of dollars then, if they all 
want one apiece." 

" If reports are true, they want much more than 
that," answered Grace. 
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" Why are the people in the street all in a hur- 
ry ? Has any thing happened ?" 

" I think not, it would be stranger still, to see 
them not in a hurry. ,, 

" I should think them all madmen, and they 
have really the appearance of it." 

" It is only an Americanism, Eve," said Grace, 
laughing. 

Grace never spoke more truly, and Eve never 
spoke more sensibly. To be in a hurry is truly 
an Americanism, and it leads oftener to madness 
than to success. 

Mr. Van Courtland, as the party entered the 
Fxchange, remarked to Sir George that he was 
now going to show him some of the follies of the 
times, and something peculiarly American. 

Proceeding to the land office in the building, 
Mr. Van Courtland desired the gentleman there, 
to give them some information respecting lands in 
the neighborhood ; he politely complied with the 
request, and, going to his maps, gave them such a 
history of the rise in value, and sales, of two or 
three pieces of unimproved lands, as would stag- 
ger the belief, even of a New Yorker, who did 
not know the fact, but which was, nevertheless, 
perfectly true. 

" Is it possible," asked Sir George, " that these 
lands have found real purchasers, at such prices, 
and such a sudden rise in value?' 
" Undoubtedly," said Mr. Van Courtland, " and 
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many men of real capital, have invested their all 
in them. This is one of the features of the times 
from which we fear much evil in its re-action. 
The same thing extends to nearly every part of 
the country, at least to all those parts where set- 
tlement is going on rapidly. The thing strikes 
you with surprise, and so it does every cool and 
deliberate thinking man here ; but we are less 
surprised at it than you are. So much more has 
been realized than the most sanguine hoped for 
twenty years ago, that it is rather a wonder all 
men are not equally deluded. Here, on this map, 
I will show you something of what has been real- 
ized," and going to a map of the city of New York, 
he pointed out and explained, "this section, bound- 
ed by these streets, twenty-five years ago, was the 
farm of a Mr. Bleeker, and was valued at twelve 
or fifteen thousand dollars ; by the extension of 
the city, and its entire occupation by tenements, 
it now brings an annual income of not less than 
two hundred thousand. A little further on is a 
property, bequeathed by a sea-faring gentleman, 
to charitable purposes ; only ten years ago this 
property was comparatively of little value, and 
unoccupied, now it is covered with the best tene- 
ments in the city, and if put out on lease to-day, 
would bring an annual income of twenty times 
its value at that period. Here on this side, a nu^ 
merous family, by retaining a small farm, have, 
by its occupation now, each come into possession 
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of a fortune that, even in Europe, would be con- 
sidered splendid. A thousand instances of simi- 
lar increase might be given, but leaving the city, 
and going into the late wilds of the forest, we are 
struck with equally wonderful improvements, 
where, twenty-five years ago, there was scarcely 
a human being except the savage, there are now 
rich and populous states. These things, Sir 
George, are purely American. In Europe, where 
things are more stationary, and their institutions 
forbid these rapid changes of property, they could 
never transpire. It is these and similar circum- 
stances, that have begotten, in the American char- 
acter, an immoderate love and pursuit of gain. 
It certainly is an unpleasant feature, but as it 
tends to the development of the resources of the 
country, perhaps, in this stage of our national ex- 
istence, it should not be lamented." 

" This, then," said Sir George, as they passed 
out of the land office, (to whom Mr. Van Court- 
land's attention was principally directed, Sir 
James, by his former residence in the country, 
being supposed to understand these things already, 
although, from his long absence, he was really 
almost as ignorant as Sir George,) "this, then, 
is the grand Bourse, and the centre of the busi- 
ness of the country ; but from the appearance of 
things, and what is going on here, it looks to me 
incompetent for the purpose." 

"This is all we have that answers to the 
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Bourse in Paris, and the Exchange in London. 
It differs from them, in being the resort only for 
news, and the exchange of merchandise, the trans- 
actions in the funds nearly all taking place else- 
where. As the centre of the great operations of 
the country, it only enters into a competition with 
our other commercial cities, in which they emu- 
late each other, neither law nor custom in their 
partial decision operating in its favor, as in Lon- 
don and Paris, to make it the concentrated point 
of commercial operation." 

" And in what are the modes of business differ- 
ent from those of Europe ?" 

" In nothing, essentially, that would be worth 
explaining. We award to the established mer- 
chants in Europe the credit of more method in 
the government of their affairs. This comes of 
their stationary condition, and older establish- 
ment ; while here the daily changes, and constant 
increase in the condition and wants of the people, 
render it necessary for the merchant to be con- 
stantly ready to meet them with his plans. The 
difference is more perceptible in the men who do 
business, than in the manner of doing it." 

" Are not these regular merchants then ?" 

" Yes ; that is their sole occupation, but different 
from Europe, they have sprung from every con- 
dition in society and kind of employment, in the 
country — from the bare-footed plough boy among 
the hills, and the poor mechanic, to the son of 

12 
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the rich banker. The universal establishment of 
common schools, gives to every one, however poor, 
an opportunity of an early education sufficient to 
direct his course afterwards, to whatever pursuit 
his tastes may lead him. Not many years since, in 
Europe, business and employment of every kind 
descended from father to son, almost as regularly 
as their hereditary succession ; so far as they have 
changed in this respect, they have followed us, 
and not led. Institutions beget habits, and peo- 
ple follow habit, until stimulated by a stronger 
influence to change. Thus, in Europe, in times 
past, the son of a tradesmen of consequence lived 
and died a tradesman, the son of a mechanic a 
mechanic, a farmer a farmer, and a merchant a 
merchant, however they might have been better 
qualified by nature for other pursuits, or disqual- 
ified for their own ; here, the openness of every 
pursuit to a fair competition, has made merchants 
out of every class of citizens, and the success of 
our commerce shows, that they are qualified for 
their business." 

" But that must lead to the neglect of some 
proper pursuits, and the over-doing of others?" 

" That is an evil, but the difficulty corrects it- 
self, as an electric shower clears the atmosphere ; 
and the good more than balances the evil, by 
giving the opportunity for merit to distinguish 
itself in whatever sphere it is fitted to move. 
You see that gentleman opposite us. He has re- 
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tired with a fortune of a million ; in Europe, he 
would have been a horse-boy all his life. This 
middle aged gentleman, also on our right; as a 
merchant, he is known over both continents, and 
in the Indies — he is a man of fine mind, and 
good attainments, self-taught, with the aid of our 
common schools in the first place — he has been a 
member of Congress, and has risen from an er- 
rand boy in an oil establishment, to his present 
condition in society." 

"But, by these overturns, coming into the 
general character of society, families of distinc- 
tion are liable to be superseded in their condition.*? 

" That is the very excellence of our system ; if 
they cannot maintain their own condition, they 
must give place to more worth. In your observa- 
tions on society, you will find, that the same prin- 
ciples which prevail here, pervade every profes- 
sion, and every pursuit, throughout the country." 

From Wall street the party proceeded through 
some of the principal business streets; and al- 
though there was, at this time, a general complaint 
that business was somewhat paralyzed, Sir George 
and Sir James both thought that they had never 
seen more activity ; while the evidence of wealth 
quite surpassed all Sir George's former concep- 
tions, as he expressed it, of " any thing that was 
to be met with in a provincial town." 

" This then," said Sir George, " accounts for 
the splendid dwellings, and princely style of living 
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of so many of your merchants, who it seems can 
very well afford it." 

Mr. Van Courtland could not otherwise than 
smile, at the contradiction between this remark, 
and the previous condemnation of every thing as 
utterly insignificant and provincial ; but he re-' 
plied, " There are, certainly, a good many who 
can well aflord it, but the spirit of imitation, or, 
rather, I may say, emulation in such practices, 
runs so high, that a far greater proportion go be- 
yond their means, and not a few maintain style 
of living, at the expense of propriety, if not of 
their good principles, and with a manifest injus- 
tice towards their creditors. This, indeed, has 
become an actual, and, I fear, is still a growing 
vice among the middling classes as to wealth. It 
has come to be considered that a humbler style of 
living is a confession of inability ; and many ar- 
gue, that their credit would suffer by a different 
course. This improper and mistaken view, leads 
to extravagance; and altogether, this feature is 
one of the most objectionable which can be 
brought against our system of excluding all rank 
of wealth or title from society. In Europe, quite 
the opposite is the case, and merchants and others 
live according to their means, without fear of 
prejudice to their standing. But notwithsanding 
this, we are indebted to Europeans in a great 
measure for the encroachment: very many of 
them make lofty pretensions, and a manufacturer's 
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agent, when he gets here, often lives in the style 
of princes in his own country." 

The party returned to Mr. Van Courtland's to 
dinner, and some hours were spent quite agree- 
ably, in conversation on the various subjects 
which would most naturally interest such a party ; 
and Sir James and Sir George, now quite sobered 
in their pretensions, and convinced of some of 
their follies, were disposed to drop their pre- 
conceived opinions, and look at things more ra- 
tionally, and with less prejudice. But, like all 
other people who have come to a forced submis- 
sion to reason, they occasionally endeavoured to 
rally to their old position, by finding new subjects 
of fault, when convicted of mistake or prejudice 
in the matter before them. They were therefore, 
in the words of the old rhyme, in the position 

" Of men comrinced against their will, 
And of the same opinion still." 

In the evening an alarm of fire was heard, a 
thi ng so common in New York, as never to excite 
surprise, or scarcely attention, until its continu- 
ance indicates an ext nded conflagration. This 
evening, the long continued clang of alarm notes 
drew attention from every quarter of the city. 
The sky in the direction of the business parts of 
the city, which we have but just left, reflected the 
lurid color of flame, rendered more deep and 
solemn by the haze, which at this season of the 
year marks the chilliness of the atmosphere below* 

12* 
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The wind blew a piercing blast, which chilled 
the warm current of the blood, scarcely less than 
the liquid fountains of nature ; and as each minute 
revolved, the flashes became more frequent, and 
shot higher and higher into the vaulted heavens, 
and wider and wider the circle spread, until the 
liquid light inclosed the horizon in her ambient 
wings; heaven and earth seemed mingled, and 
the imaginative mind might well have supposed 
that God had lighted a lamp to light the world to 
judgment. 

From roof to roof the crackling flame glides 
like the evening mist ; from pillar to pillar, the 
winding sheet of flame writhing like a serpent's 
folds, mounts to the dome, and scatters abroad the 

m 

burning embers, to work more ruin. From thence, 
with insatiate thirst, descending within the walls, 
it laps up the work of years in a moment, with 
the ease and appetite, that the huge monster laps 
the cooling spring. 

The " sloping, pointing spires of flame," now 
swept all before them, while with scarcely less 
rapidity, creeping and gathering backward, they 
seem to threaten a universal conflagration; all 
efforts to check their progress ceased for a time, 
and men with less wisdom than the ants, were 
seen busily emptying the wealth of their ware- 
houses into the streets, but to meet the doom of 
all the rest in a few moments afterwards ; while 
their affrighted owners, with the dense and gaping 
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crowd, are driven backward, with no power left, 
but to look on and witness their destruction. 

As the fire progressed towards the East River, 
presenting in front one broad phalanx of towering 
flame of more than a quarter of a mile in width ; 
the ships were seen loosening from their fasts, 
and floating out into the river ; every rope visi- 
ble in the distance, traced, as it were, in dark lines 
on the gilded sky, like unknown wonders of some 
other world, floating on the bosom of illuminated 
waters. 

The shrill cry of hundreds of mariners rose 
on the blast, the hoarse sound of the fireman's 
trumpet, from hundreds of mouths, mingled in the 
din ; the noisy tumult from countless thousands on 
every side, filled the air, yet all was feeble as an 
infant's wail, compared with the crackling, roar- 
ing, and rushing noise of the element that govern- 
ed the hour. 

While all hope was now abandoned in this 
quarter, a new thought has risen in another, from 
which hope gathers confidence. Bands of fear- 
less sailors are seen in several quarters, carrying 
with them a quantity of powder, sufficient, by 
contact with the least spark, to have blown them 
all instantly into eternity ; yet cool and steady, 
as if no danger threatened, they march up in reg- 
ular order, to the very m irgin of the raging ele- 
ment, the hot embers falling all around them, and 
entering the building next the one on fire, and 
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choosing the spot, they prepare their mine delibe- 
rately, and without haste, that it may be properly 
done, and work its purpose ; then lay their train, 
and depart to another, lighting the sulphurous 
'match as they go. Presently, the ground trem- 
bles — a shock — a dreadful concussion of the air — 
a thick black volume rises, and, as it is wafted 
away by the wind, the building which these fear- 
less men had just left, is seen no more ; it lies 
prostrate on the ground, and the fire is there stay- 
ed. In this manner, proceeding from point to 
point, where there was most danger, the wind- 
ward progress of the fire was at length arrested. 

And what did these men get for thns risking 
their lives, and rendering a service which could 
not be calculated in figures, or counted in coin? 
Why, the Commodore was publicly thanked, in the 
newspapers, while he remained at his post, and 
perhaps sleeping in his bed. Yet this is a fea- 
ture of society, in New- York, and the world 
around. Shame ! shame ! on the corporation of 
the city, they should have had each, a pension 
for life, while the merchants of New- York, should 
erect a monument in their new Exchange, and 
grave their names in marble, to go down to pos- 
terity with honor. This would have been done 
in republican Greece or Rome; why not in 
America? 

Still, in the east, the flame came reaching and 
towering onward ; roof after roof fell with a crash, 
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sending up volumes of smoke and cinders, as 
from the huge crater of Etna. The towering 
walls stood glowing with a furnace heat, or came 
tumbling to the earth with a noise of thunder. 
All hope is abandoned ; the multitude stand 
aghast in almost silent astonishment and fear, % 
and only a few are seen to exert themselves to 
save some scanty pittance from the wreck of all 
their hopes. Men, an hour ago, of the first rank 
in wealth, are seen bearing on their shoulders a 
burden of value to some place of imagined safe- 
ty. Labourers are seen piling South-street and 
the wharves with merchandise from the adja- 
cent warehouses, vainly imagining that the fire 
will not reach them there ; and now, the last line 
of buildings on South-street are in flames at ev- 
ery point, all behind for many an acre is one 
glowing furnace. The heat grows more intense, 
men cannot withstand it, and retire to the wharves 
for safety ; presently the flames are seen bursting 
forth at every point, along the whole line of com- 
bustibles that fill the street and the wharves, and, 
unable to escape, the multitude retire to the ends 
of the piers, the flames approach rapidly, and 
they are alarmed for their safety — there are no 
vessels, no boats there in which to escape ; all 
have retired for their own safety ; and now the only 
remedy is, to cast into the sea, in order to save 
themselves, that which they had just been en- 
deavouring to save from the flames : the work is 
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done^ they are saved themselves from the other- 
wise inevitable death by fire or flood ; but all 
else is gone. And here they wait ; the morning 
light has broken in the east ; the sun has risen over 
the brink of the ocean ; the fire could reach no 
,more, except it should swallow up the tide ; and 
as the lion drops to his lair, satiate of prey, the 
now couchant flame sinks gradually to the 
ground. The space which the evening before 
was occupied by near a thousand lofty ware- 
houses and proud monuments of architecture, 
was now all a glowing furnace beneath, and 
above a murky cloud of gloom. 

By degrees, the exhausted multitude begin 
wending their weary way homeward, and among 
them our party from Mr. Van Courtland's, with 
whom a new theme of discourse has now arisen, 
for the discovery of American chaiacter. 

Sir James, in his work, has limited all thoughts 
on society, to social meetings, amusements and 
fashion. Whether this is an oversight or not, we 
will not undertake to say ; it may have arisen from 
his limited understanding, his perverted tastes, or 
his excessive vanity, or, more probably, it may be 
a wilfuj omission in order to gratify his offended 
pride and self-conceit by an attack at those points. 
It has been but too common an error of all trav- 
ellers in our country, (and Sir George was now 
on the point of committing the same error,) to deal 
only with the extravagancies of our manners, 
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and instead of making their observations general, 
to limit them to a few and isolated characters. 
As we have adopted a different course and think, 
that society means all our social relations, which 
distinguish us as a civilized, Christianized and 
educated people, whether they be such as are 
held in common with all other nations, or such 
as are peculiar to ourselves — we must ask the in- 
dulgence of our readers for a little prosiness occa- 
sionally, in dilating upon them ; although we in- 
tend to notice only such remarks of our party, as 
point to those differences of character, wherein 
we may excel or fall short of others. And we 
will endeavor, while we do justice to the truth not 
to leave society unscathed for its follies. 

That, such a calamity as that, which has just 
befallen the city, should have passed lightly by, 
would have argued an insensibility deserving re- 
proach ; but such was not the case, it was deeply 
felt, and warmly sympathized in throughout the 
country ; while an affectionate and warning voice 
from the pulpit, sought to console the sufferings 
of those bereft, and lead the minds of men to a 
firmer reliance on Providence, as the chief source 
of happiness. Gaiety and dissipation the too fre- 
quent concomitants of a prosperous condition of 
things in a large city, received a powerful check, 
and men's minds were absorbed in the thought, of 
how they might best overcome the misfortunes, 
into which they had been thrown by the late ca- 
lamity. 
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The gentlemen of Sir James Effingham's party, 
had left the ladies at Mr. Van Courtland's, and as 
they remained out until the morning, they now 
returned there to breakfast; and the discourse 
naturally ran upon the subject of the fire, and its 
probable effects upon the condition and prospects 
of the city, and the country at large, as intimately 
connected with it. 

As if this misfortune had been a part of the 
fault of the people, and a consequence of their 
errors, Sir James remarked with his accustomed 
disposition to condemn, " Have I not told you, 
Mr. Van Courtland," said he, "that the great 
schemes in this country must fall to the ground, 
and America must fall back upon her true posi- 
tion of a dependant and provincial country, and 
society must yield her pretensions here ?" for this 
last point, after all, was what lay nearest his heart 
and what he most ardently desired. 

Mr. Van Courtland replied, "that so far as 
wealth was a means of carrying out schemes, 
_ what had just happened would undoubtedly ope- 
rate as a check ; but the undeveloped resources of 
the country, and the springs of enterprise are so 
numerous, that its effect cannot be foreseen, and 
in this respect such an event is likely to work 
less injury than if it had transpired any where 
else." The latter part of Sir James' remark, Mr. 
Van Courtland did not deem worthy of any 
special reply. 
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"Had this thing happened in London," said 
Sir George, " the government would be called up- * 
on immediately, to come forward with its power- 
ful aid." 

" In England, Sir George, the government and 
people are comparatively distinct. Here the peo- 
ple consider themselves a part of it ; and in the 
fullest and purest sense, as bound together by 
mutual, and without any conflicting interests. 
They will very probably call on the govern- 
ment in some shape, to do its part for the gene- 
ral relief, but which the people will accept only 
so far as justice may be due them, and mutual inter- 
est may dictate. But such is the habit of self-re- 
liance among us, that instead of waiting, as would 
be the case in London, for a movement on the 
part of the government, the first effect we shall 
witness, will be a concert of action among the 
sufferers themselves, and with them the communi- 
ty at large. This is a natural result of the con- 
stitution of our system, wherein, as I have before 
remarked, institutions beget habits. Quick de- 
cision and celerity of movement, is also a strong 
feature ; they haVe come to be points of national 
character among us, from the circumstance that 
wehave, as a nation, and as individuals composing 
it, ever been thrown upon our own resources ; 
and, instead of having our position prescribed for 
us, we h e he d first to mark out, and then to 

13 
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build up our own fortunes, without any extra- 
neous aids. Besides a concert of action, therefore, 
we shall be likely, in this case, to see individuals 
adapting themselves to the change with surpris- 
ing quickness, and, like the industrious ants, or 
the sagacious beaver, when an accident has befall- 
en their lodge, people, instead of sitting down to 
weep over their loss, will instantly begin repair- 
ing the damage. The association is an inferior 
one, but the moral is a good one, and pity that 
all men do not follow the example." 

Sir George, who had now begun to look into 
things with a real interest, further remarked, " Be- 
sides the display of native energy, this event will 
also afford an opportunity for the discovery of 
principle ; no fairer opportunity could ever pre- 
sent for the exercise of oppression and illiberal- 
ly, or their opposite qualities ; nor could a better 
opportunity be afforded for one so disposed, to 
hide his real circumstances to deceive his credit- 
ors. If no manifestation of this sort is made, I 
- shall begin to consider you as blameless and high 
minded a people as you would claim." 

"Iwill not answer for my coiintrymen in every 
thing, Sir George ; some of them, at least, are 
proverbial for their cunning, but the characteris- 
ic mode of exercising it, is to match themselves 
fairly against others in a bargain, while, I believe, 
that treachery in dealing is the thing farthest 
from these very people." 
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We must now ask -the indulgence of our read* 
ers, while we outrun the incidents of our narra- 
tive a little to mention some strong coincidents 
of results, with these prophetic remarks. On the 
very morning after the fire, the merchants met to* 
gether at the corner of Wall and Broad streets, 
and pledged themselves for mutual support On 
the same day contracts were made for rebuilding 
several of the stores destroyed. In sixty days af- 
terwards some of them were complete and occu- 
pied. We mention one at the corner of Old 
Slip and South-street, owned by Mr. Acton Civil. . 
In six months the whole, except the Exchange, 
which was planned on a scale of magnificence 
that would take years to accomplish, was rebuilt; 
a thing unparalleled in history. Of six millions 
of dollars voted by the state as a loan to the suf- 
ferers, only one million was accepted ; and among 
at least a thousand business men who were suf- 
ferers (for many of the stores were doubly occu- 
pied), there were but two or three failures. In 
not a single instance that we have ever heard of, 
was any advantage taken to escape responsibility. 
Very little oppression was heard of; the strongest 
instance of it was that of the wealthy landlords, 
who improved the opportunity to exact enormous 
rents for their tenements ; while even this had an 
offset of liberality in some others, deserving of all 
praise. We will mention one case within our 
knowledge ; the venerable John G. Coster, who 
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lost ten stores, and a hundred thousand dollars ir 
his insurance stocks, refused to receive any arrears 
of rent from his tenants who had suffered, even 
when the money was tendered to him. We 
should be at a loss to combine, even in imagina- 
tion, any circumstances which would bring out 
character in a stronger light than these; and 
these are thp materials which enter into the com- 
position of society here. Need we say any more 
on that part of it which is connected with the 
business of the country ? Comment would spoil 
effect, and we therefore leave the subject to re- 
turn to the incidents connected with our memoirs 
and the travellers. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

M Why, you tee, you don't understand ui.'* 

SamSliok. 

Sir George Templemore, agreeably to his 
previous plan, now prepared to depart for Wash- 
ington ; while the two Effinghams, and Eve, re- 
mained in New York. By the kindness and at- 
tention of Mr. Tan Courtland, he was furnished 
with letters to the members of Congress from this 
city, and other respectable personages in Washing- 
ton, and the intermediate places. As Sir James and 
his family were now settled down rather quietly for 
the winter, we will leave them for a while, and 
accompany Sir George, to take a passing glance 
at things with him, and then return. 

The society at Washington has so frequently 
been the theme of remark, by travellers and our 
own writers, that we shall only notice those things 
that struck Sir George as remarkable and pecu- 
liar to the country ; and, in doing so, we may be 
at liberty to use our privilege, and say what he 
thought of what he saw, rather than confine our- 
selves to his openly declared opinions. In the 
first outset, he complained loudly that communi- 
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cation between New York and the adjacent shores 
was by ferries. The Thames was bridged, and 
he thought the North and East Rivers ought also 
to be; he made this reflection on that ground 
merely, and without regard to the different reasons 
that would operate in favor of one, and against 
the other ; the habit of judging what ought to be 
in other countries, by what was in England, hav- 
ing become a fixed principle with him. In pass- 
ing through the towns and villages on the road, 
he admitted their appearance of comfort and 
general prosperity ; but their newness of appear- 
ance struck him disagreeably, because he had been 
accustomed only to those where time had laid so 
heavy a hand on all, that in many cases, it was 
equally difficult to trace their origin, or to define 
the order of architecture of their buildings, on 
account of the changes which time and successive 
generations have produced, either to gratify taste, 
or meet the wants of their owners. 

Travelling in the public conveyances often 
throws us into strange company; and when Sir 
George had seated himself in the rail-road car, 
'he found himself by the side of one of those most 
original of all beings in the country, not altogether 
of the Lusus Naturae, a broad-mouthed Yankee, 
on his way to Washington, to solicit an office of 
trust under the government. 

The two characters were as opposite as Nature 
ever formed, and both were equally new to each 
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other. The perfect ease and nonchalance with 
which a Yankee gains his position, into whatever 
society he may be thrown, is proverbial. He 
has all Sawney's shrewd wit and broad humor, 
with twice his inquisitiveness, perseverance, cun- 
ning, and self-possession. Jonathan had scarcely 
brought himself to a sitting posture, when eyeing 
all around him, and settling his inquisitive look on 
Sir George, addressing him, he said : " I rather 
guess, 'Squire, you are going to Washington, aint 
you ?" 

That reserve of manner peculiar to English- 
men, when travelling, and under which they often 
affect to carry out appearances of dignity and 
consequence, which greatly sink on acquaint- 
ance, or find shelter under a host of lofty preten- 
sions, is but poorly calculated to withstand the 
attacks of one of these Yankees. Sir George, 
surprised and displeased with his familiarity, at 
first made no reply ; but Jonathan, nothing daunt- 
ed, and scarcely giving time for a second thought, 
said: "Well, now we begin to move pretty smart; 
what time shall we get to Washington, 'Squire V 

"If you address yourself to me," said Sir George, 
" I am ujiable to answer you." 

" Well now, that is strange ; I would have said 
from your looks, that you knew every street in 
New York, and every inch from that to Washing- 
ton ; but, perhaps, you are not of these parts ?" 

The reference to his looks was an affront which 
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Sir George could not brook, and he replied, 
" What do you take me for, fellow ? A burglar or 
a constable, or one of your own ignoramuses ?" 

" Well now," said Jonathan, with a loud laugh, 
" if you aint quick enough riled ; if I was at home 
in these parts, I would know it all, and more too ; 
but, may be, as I said, you are not of these parts ?" 

" I am not of these parts, and therefore your in- 
quiries may be better answered by some one else." 

" But you are not from Connecticut, or the Bay 
State ?" 

" It matters hot where I am from, and perhaps 
your curiosity will be soonest satisfied by pressing 
your inquiries less ardently ." 

Had Sir George known character better, he 
would have known that the course he was adopt- 
ing would only stimulate his tormenter's energies \ 
and Jonathan's curiosity now completely roused, 
he went on in a half aside speech to his neighbour 
on the other hand: "Well now, who would 
think that one would be ashamed to tell where 
he came from ? Now, I am willing every body 
should know where I live, down in Maine, fifty 
miles from the north eastern boundary. But per- 
haps," said he, addressing Sir George again, " you 
are going to Washington, something about that 
business ?" 

Sir George's vanity was touched by this re- 
mark ; he was pleased to have it supposed that he 
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might be the agent of his king, and the sharer of 
his confidence. He therefore replied with a some- 
what softened voice and manner, " The king's in- 
terest in that matter will no doubt be intrusted to 
persons worthy of his confidence." 

This indefinite answer convinced Jonathan of 
the truth of his surmise, and his curiosity soon 
gave way to his patriotism. He had heard a good 
deal of diplomacy, and he began to think that 
perhaps he might detect a spy in this person, or, 
at any rate, he might worm something from him 
that would benefit the government, and enhance 
his claims on its patronage, which had hitherto 
been limited to procuring ten votes for the admin- 
istration, which he said gave the majority in his 
county. And he was therefore determined not to 
lose sight of Sir George until they should get to 
Washington. 

Before we go any farther, for the benefit of such 
of our readers as do not fully understand the 
character, we will describe who our friend Jona- 
than is. He is one of a class who, living in the 
most unsettled parts of New England, as soon as 
they have passed the age of childhood, and have 
learned to read, to write, and to " cipher," are put 
to laborious employment on a rugged farm, and 
remaining forever at home, and without any op- 
portunity to correct their manners, their knowl- 
edge of the world is derived from the bible, tracts, 
and the newspapers. 
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From this last source of information, they early 
gain the opinion that, in common with others, 
they are the sovereigns of the land. Inquisitive, 
observing, and quick witted, their actual knowl- 
edge far exceeds their visible opportunities. Of 
versatile talent and indomitable perseverance, they 
are as ready to undertake one thing as another, 
and, when they go abroad, they very frequently 
outstrip all contemporaries in success. Hardy to 
to the last degree, while they remain among their 
native hills, they will do more work, endure 
more fatigue, and eat more substantial provisions, . 
than any five of our cits. Patriotic in their feel- 
ings, they espouse the cause of the country with 
the greatest alacrity, and feel themselves alike 
competent for the field or the cabinet, and will 
sacrifice their ease and their money to distinguish 
themselves in her cause. They will match them- 
selves against the world for a bargain, or inventive 
genius; and, used to taking care of themselves, 
they are quick in finding resources. Naturally 
fearless, and used to encountering danger on their 
rivers and in their forests, they are as ready to 
meet an enemy as a friend. If not the country's 
sinews in war, they at least comprise the best part 
of its muscle. These are the characteristics ot 
the rude Yankee, and the strollers who have gone 
abroad from this class, are those who have filled 
the world with the fame of Yankees, which, if 
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not altogether enviable, has as much of real merit 
in it, as any other class of characters to be found 
on earth. 

In describing the above character, we have not - 
described the people of New England, but only 
those of the remote interior; the mass of the po- 
pulation of that section, being to say the least, as 
favorably known, and as justly esteemed for 
their intelligence, accomplishments, patriotism 
and hospitality, as the people of any other section, 
or any other country — and should we have occa- 
sion to pay them a visit, we hope to do justice to 
their merit, while we feel quite sure of being 
amused by some of their peculiarities. 

" What do you think squire," said Jonathan, 
" of the treaty of '83, that says something about 
the boundary ?" 

Sir George, although an English baronet, and 
professing to have held a seat in Parliament, really 
knew nothing about the treaty of '83 ; but ashamed 
of his ignorance, he avoided the portending argu- 
ment, by saying " that had been settled by the 
king of Holland." 

Jonathan, however, not satisfied with the an- 
swer, sought by unavailing perseverance to bring 
him to the question of merits, and not succeed- 
ing, he was the more convinced of his companion 
being in the service of the government. He had 
read the treaty, and every other treaty which the 



I 
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country ever made, and had the newspapers 
which contained them carefully put away. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the common 
people throughout Europe, take no interest in the 
affairs of the government, and really know noth- 
ing of its relations, and scarcely of its history ; 
beyond its deeds of arms in this country, thou- 
sand, nay, tens of thousands, of those who would 
be called boors in manners, are well informed of 
all its most intimate relations. And so well did 
Sir George become convinced of this, by their 
short political discourse, if it might be called such, 
that he would now gladly have submitted to 
Jonathan's impudence, to get rid of his practical 
knowledge of this vexed question. 

The notes of travellers in this country, on char- 
acters of this kind, have, with very little justice, 
generally been limited to a ridicule of their man- 
ners ; and not unfrequently from the same cause, 
which it might be supposed would now actuate 
Sir George, who, reduced to the necessity of 
parrying, incautiously indulged in some empty 
boasts of the determination of his government to 
have the disputed territory, and of its power to en«- 
force it. "The Parliament" he said, "would 
shortly send troops into the territory, unless the 
Americans submitted to the decision of the 
king of Holland." 

" I'll tell you what," said Jonathan, " the Par- 
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liament had better send their troops to New Or- 
leans again, than to send 'em into that 'ere terri- 
tory ; but if they'll only dew it, they'll find out 
the use of thrashing machines." 

" And what use do yoii put them to now V ask- 
ed Sir George, amused by Jonathan's vehemence. 

" Why, that depends on cirumstances and the 
natur' of the business ; and in them woods, where 
a single pine measures a hundred feet from the 
ground, clear stuff, its purty easy making on 'em." 

" And how do you use them in case of war ?" 

" Why, a Yankee woodsman will fell a pine as 
true as you would shoot a rifle, and purty near as 
quick. If you have got better thrashing ma- 
chines than them, you may ask Congress for a 
patent. They'd chase the British with 'em faster 
than they could march through the woods with 
their clumsy artillery." 

Jonathan's confidence in the resources of his 
countrymen met the smile of approbation all 
round, and even Sir George, pleased with his 
originality, was on terms of good fellowship with 
him for the remainder of the journey. 

Arrived at Philadelphia, Sir George stopped but 
for one day, intending to make the remainder of 
his visit on his return. In passing round the 
city to observe its general features, although Phil- 
adelphia is one of the most ancient cities in the 

Union, yet every thing struck Sir George as be- 

14 
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ing quite new. Those who consider antiquity, 
and the partial decay of time, a$ necessary to 
beauty, will find it in America on a scale of great 
magnificence only, when he enters the deep for- 
est. There he may see the aged and once ma- 
jestic oak and the sycamore, whose seed was 
planted a thousand years ago, whose still upright 
but shattered trunk and scragged branches have 
a hundred times met the lightnings of heaven, 
and still bears the remembrances of the shock in 
its shattered limbs. He may see it in the deep 
gulf, the huge cavern, whose interior architecture 
the hand of Nature has been six thousand years 
in forming ; in the lofty summits, the thundering 
cataract, and the broad rolling stream, whose 
ceaseless flow began when the fiat went forth, 
•* Let the waters be gathered together." But he 
will not find it in the works of Art. While in 
the Old World these are dropping to decay, here 
they are but just springing into existence, for fu- 
ture generations to wonder over, and lament their 
fallen beauty, and the glory that shall have past 
away. 

This feature of newness is peculiarly applica- 
ble to all cities in America, and to Philadelphia 
particularly, where scarcely a single humble ten- 
ement, and more especially, any architectural or- 
nament of the city, can be met with, that was in 
existence fifty years ago; the scanty con venien- 
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cies, and humble ornaments of the earlier periods, 
having given place to those of a more tasteful and 
durable construction. Travellers, however, who 
do not come here to find fault, can discover, in 
the freshness and vigor of things, a redeeming 
quality against the monotony resulting from this 
cause, and the sameness of architecture which 
prevails in America, with only some trifling dis- 
tinctive features, peculiar to each city. In all of 
them, neatness, without much display of taste in 
other respects, forms the principal attraction, and 
the broad, white marble "stoops" of Philadelphia, 
cleanly washed every morning, indicate at once, 
to the passer by, the cleanliness and comfort to be 
found within. And although they have vied with 
New-York, in the irregular elevation of the base 
and roofe of their houses, they have had the good 
sense not to disfigure their fronts, by those deep 
and heavy entablatures under the eaves, with 
pigeon-hole windows, which some of our archi- 
tects have introduced here with such bad taste, 
contrary to all rule and all precedent Nor can a 
five-columned house, like that in Broadway, op- 
posite Washington Place, which appears to cut 
the eye in two, as you stand in front, be found in 
all Philadelphia; from which circumstances we 
infer that, if Philadelphia has no better architects 
than most of ours, yet she has none so bad as 
same of ours are. 
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"Squire," said Jonathan, just as they were 
about to land from the steam boat, at Philadel- 
phia, " where do you intend to * put up V " 

Sir George mentioned one of the principal 
Hotels, to which he had been recommended. 

" Well," said our friend, " I guess 111 stop with 
you." 

Sir George had directed his servant to procure 
a carriage, and his baggage now bestowed, he en- 
tered t, and his servant mounted behind. 

" Well, now," fcaid Jonathan, " if you ain't a 
goose, to ride behind there. Fd sooner take my 
fodder along with the u chucks," or squirrels, on 
a beach tree." 

" Take a seat in the coach," said Sir George, 
addressing the last, whom he had found to be a 
man at least respectable, in his way. 

" Thank ye, Squire, but it's bad wheelin' in 
these parts. I like a team in the woods, but 
there's too many cattle hereabouts." 

The coach drove off, and Jonathan followed, 
with his " great coat" under one arm, his " um- 
berill" under the other, and a valise in one hand. 

When a " Yankee countryman" is at home, he 
will suffer the apples in his orchard to be eaten 
by the cattle in cart loads, without touching one 
himself; but when he is in town, he buys a 
pocket full at every corner, and spends half his 
time in munching them. The fine fruit he now 
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saw, was too tempting for Jonathan, and stopping 
to fill his pockets, and somewhat delayed in fork- 
ing up the fippenny-bit, which he insisted was but 
four pence half-penny, the coach was out of sight ; 
but taking a liberal bite, and holding the remain- 
der of his apple between his thumb and finger, 
with his valise in the other three fingers, he shot 
ahead a good yard or more at every stride ; and 
by dint of employing the intervals, when his 
mouth was not full, to make enquiry for the hotel, 
he succeeded in reaching it just as Sir George was 
about to go to his room. 

" Well, Squire," said he, "if I didn't corneas 
nigh losing you as ever a hit did to a miss, then 
there's no pickerel in Sebago." 

" No what ?" asked Sir George, who neither 
understood the term nor the reference. 

" Well now," answered Jonathan, " ain't you 
smart, and don't know Sebago ; why it's only a 
hundred and fifty miles from the line, and as 
purty a place for catching a mess, or for the deer 
to cross, as natur ever made." 

In this we entirely agree with Jonathan. 
Sebago needs only to be visited and noted by 
travellers, to become as celebrated for its beauties 
as any lake in Switzerland ; while for hunting 
on its shores, or fishing in its waters, it as far ex- 
ceeds any other lake in this country, as the best 
beside excels the meanest. 

14* 
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As Sir George was a stranger here, and did not 
intend delivering his letters until his return, he 
found little else to do than to look at the face of 
the city. In this, then, at present, his views and 
those of our friend Jonathan were alike. Had 
the latter intended to look into society here, he 
would have gone first to the market, then to the 
tradesmen, artisans, the merchants, the exchange 
and to the schools, those constituting in his opin- 
ion, the whole value of a regulated society ; while 
that of a man of leisure, or a man of the world in 
Sir George's sense, would have been held by him 
in utter contempt, and as absolutely degrading. He 
looked upon all such as drones in the hive, and 
the sooner they were turned out the better in his 
opinion. Such opinions undoubtedly prevail in 
America to a greater extent than any where else, 
and they are not limited to one class or another, 
but pervade the whole of society ; and while on 
the other hand, such men as Sir George or Sir 
James, are apt to consider themselves as the 
whole of society, and the rest as mere serfs, it is 
worthy of remark, that, while they may be spared 
without injury, or scarcely being missed, Jona- 
than cannot ; for, without such men as he, holding 
similar opinions, in every condition of life, those 
main pillars of the whole, interest, productive- 
ness, and use, would fall to the ground. Jona- 
than is, therefore, actually a member of society, 
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in a stronger and better sense than Sir George ; 
and if we do not copy his manners, we are de- 
pendant on his tastes, and must follow his princi- 
ples, or fall back into a condition of supineness 
and decay. 

Although rather brawney in appearance, 
Jonathan was well dressed, and both being stran- 
gers here, after the ablutions, and other refresh- 
ing ceremonies of an arrival, they walked out 
together ; and two more opposite beings certainly 
never walked the streets of Philadelphia. The 
one a man of fashion, from the nobility and court 
of England, the other a Yankee backwoodsman, 
brought together by circumstances, in a city quite 
removed in manners and habits from both, and 
themselves forming the two opposite extremes 
from that. 

One of the first objects which struck their view, 
was a Grecian looking palace, of fine proportions, 
and considerable magnitude ; and stopping to in- 
quire, they were told it was the Bank. 

" duite the Parthenon," said Sir George, medi- 
tatively. 

" It is the bank," said Jonathan. " Why the 
Parthenon is in Greece, squire, and more than 
half torn down, if the newspapers tell right, its 
no more like this, than my grandfather, who has 
been twenty years on crutches, is like me, though 
I wont say that he has not been much better in 
his day." 
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Sir George looked a little surprised, for he had 
not supposed that Jonathan knew of the exist- 
ence of the Parthenon. And the thought now 
first struck him, that the cheapness and universal 
circulation of newspapers in this country, which 
are made the vehicle of business,, politics, travels, 
literature, science and amusements, all at the 
same time, were actually the means of giving, to 
our common people in their hours of relaxation, 
a general knowledge of things beyond their par- 
ticular sphere, of which, the same class in Eu- 
rope, were totally destitute ; and we must be per- 
mitted here to record it as a fact, that you cannot 
mention the Parthenon, or any similar thing, to 
any native boor on our hills, but he knows some- 
thing about it, while half the common people of 
England, know neither its history nor its exist- 
ence. 

" What do you think, Squire," asked Jonathan, 
" about the government having controul of the 
bank?" 

" Why, in England, the government sustains 
the bank, and the bank the government." 

" Well, now, that's right to my notion ; but in 
England, the government is stationary, and cannot 
be pulled down without open war ; but in our 
country, where the government springs all from 
the people, and changes every little while, they 
should be independent, because bad men, in one 
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or the other, might abuse power, and take away the 
people's rights. And, to my notion, when they be- 
gin to quarrel about the power, or the money, most 
likely they've all turned rogues, and nary one on 
em ought to be trusted ; and, to my mind, when we 
take things into our own hands, we shall find the 
treasury and the bank pretty near empty." 

Well, thought Sir George, these people certain- 
ly have some points about them ; here is an appa- 
rently uneducated man, actually thinking for 
himself, and reasoning well on the most important 
national affairs, which he seems to think all his 
own; and talks about removing the President 
from his chair, and changing the government, as 
a matter of policy and interest. In Europe, this 
man would only echo the will of a leader ; and 
if he thought of a change in the government, it 
would only be, blindly to cry down one tyrant, to 
become the slave of another. 

In passing down Chestnut street, the shop win- 
dows, which are far inferior in display to those in 
Broadway, were nevertheless too attractive for 
Jonathan,, to pass unnoticed; and a confectioner's 
shop was too tempting not to enter it. Sir George 
began to be annoyed by his companion, and 
would have escaped, but a loud "halloa," and 
" stop, Squire," brought a still more embarrassing 
attention upon him ; and he was forced to endure 
the consequence of his choice of companions. 
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The two attracted much attention from their 
very opposite appearance ; this would have been 
highly pleasing to Sir George, for he liked to ex- 
cite attention, had not the wide contrast between 
them drawn a smile from most of those who 
passed. 

A proud, reserved, and haughty Englishman, 
with an awkward, brawny, and voluble Yankee 
as a companion, in a city where the characters of 
both are well understood, could not otherwise than 
excite a smile. 

As Sir George had no reason for withholding 
his name, or his object in visiting this country, it 
will naturally be supposed, that our inquisitive 
friend, Jonathan, in the course of a day's ram- 
ble, found out the whole ; and no longer jea- 
lous for his country's safety in reference to the 
boundary question, he entered Avith spirit into the 
motives which led Sir George here ; and he frank- 
ly acknowledged that his own object in visiting 
Washington was, to improve himself, and see 
what difference there was in farming between his 
part of the country and Connecticut, although he 
would not deny, that his fears about the boundary 
question, led him to wish for some direct commu- 
nication with the government about it. " It was 
a good thing," he said, "for people to travel, and 
find out how others lived, if they would only tell 
things just as they found 'em ;" and he demon- 
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strated his position beyond dispute, by saying, that 
"if Columbus had staid at home, the Ingins 
would have had this country still ; and if he 
had'nt told the truth when he got home, it might 
have been the same. They tell me, that travel- 
lers go abroad now-a-days, more to pick flaws and 
brag about themselves, than to find out the truth ; 
and when they get home, they make up stories 
about what they hav'nt seen, instead of telling the 
truth about what they have seen. Now, that is no 
use, and makes bad feeling between people ; and, 
I confess, I should'nt hate the "blue noses" as 
bad as I do, only they tell so many lies about us. 
The easiest way for a traveller to tell what he 
has seen, is to make a book, or put it in the news- 
paper ; and, if you make a book, you may put me 
in it and welcome, only put me just as I am by 
myself; because, if you only draw comparisons 
between me and these folks here in Philadelphia, 
or yours in London, and only tell what is foolish 
and wrong on one side, and what is sensible and 
right on the other, I should'nt look a bit like my- 
self in the book — and just so with every thing 
else. That's the reason nobody believes a law- 
yer, because theymake it thier business tosay every 
thing agin, and nothing in favor of their adver- 
sary ; and every thing in favor, and nothing agin 
their client." 
They took an outside survey of nearly every 
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thing worthy of note, and the conversation was 
principally induced by interrogations from Jona- 
than, generally asking his companion's opinion of 
what they saw, and the answers were invariably 
made with reference to something of the same 
sort in England, and the inferiority, by compari- 
son, invariably fell on the side of the American. 
Even the pretty Quakeresses whom they passed, 
did not escape the unfavourable contrast 

Jonathan was not one of those who are dispo- 
sed to contend for the superiority of their own 
country, in matters of which they are compara- 
tively ignorant themselves ; and common sense 
taught him that, in many respects, so old and 
wealthy a country as England, must necessarily 
be superior to this ; and the boundary question 
being left out, and the people's rights not invaded, 
or their quality lowered, he was disposed to admit 
all else that Sir George claimed. ^ 

" Well, now," said he, as they were returning 
to their hotel, " the English would be poor shoats 
if they hadn't something to brag of; but, to my 
notion, a thing should be judged by where you 
find it, and what it's good for. If my Mary 
wouldn't make as fine a lady as some of these we 
see, she makes me a better wife, and I'm suited. 
She's fit for her place, and they for theirs, where 
God has placed 'em, and circumstances only 
makes 'em different. If our folks should copy 
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after the things which you boast of most in Eng- 
land, it would J>e pretty much like my changing 
wives. No, no ! We have made our own gov- 
ernment, and formed our own habits ; we will 
improve upon the habits of other countries that 
suit our condition, and let them enjoy the rest, 
in their own way." 

Sir George, in spite of his disposition to reject 
every thing American, had found a patriot, a pol- 
itician, a philosopher, a moralist, and a religious 
man, in this rude Yankee, a character which he 
had never seen at home in the same walks of life, 
and he was disposed to set it down as an " Ameri- 
canism." 

The following morning they started for Wash- 
ington, where we will company them, without fur- 
thernoteofwhattook place by theway; and, as we 
have done with the character of our friend Jona- 
than, we will dismiss him, after saying that he re- 
mained several days in the city, gained access to 
the Secretary of War and the President, gave them 
all the information he could in relation to the 
boundary, and applied for an office. He would ac- 
cept any thing under the government, having re- 
lation to the disputed question, whether it was an 
appointment to the Court of St. James, or a com- 
missariat on the Madawaska; but as the first was 
in good hands, and no provision yet made by the 
government requiring the last, he was content 

15 
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to receive the recommendation of the President, 
to give the government the earliest information 
possible, of any encroachments on the line ; and 
he then took leave and returned home. He had 
been to Washington, seen the President, and had 
the confidence of the government, and he was 
satisfied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" What shapes are these, so new and strange !" 

The city of Washington, as is known to, per- 
haps, nearly all of our readers, contains little to 
interest the stranger, out of the capitol. The 
architecture of the public buildings is simple and 
elegant, and, as the seat of go vernment of a pow- 
erful nation, they are modest and unpretending, 
as it is meet they should be, where the dignity 
of government, and the authority of law, receive 
all their consequence, from the voluntary respect 
and obedience of the people, instead of that hom- 
age paid to factitious power in other countries. 
The military show to be met with throughout 
Europe, of troops surrounding the capitol and 
the palace,. and crowding its halls, and all the 
pomp and circumstance of a resident court, are 
here " absent all." The only guard to the capi- 
tol being a sergeant at arms, and a white staff 
his only badge of authority ; while the guard to 
the President's house, consists only of the com- 
mon domestics needful in such an establishment. 
This feature of simplicity, and entire absence of 
all show, first struck Sir George as niggardly in 
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the extreme ; and he could not comprehend how 
the President's person could be safe, under such 
circumstances. In Europe, where a line of suc- 
cession may be changed, or an ambitious aspi- 
rant reach the throne, by the death of the king, 
there is necessity for vigilance against treachery ; 
but here, no such motive £an enter the heart of 
any man ; and if there are aspirants, striving for 
the high honor of the President's chair, they 
must strive lawfully, or they can never reach it. 

Sir George was even pleased with the simpli- 
city of that power, which makes, as it were, every 
man in the country a body-guard for the protec- 
tion of the President's person. It gave, in his 
view, a provincial appearance to things ; but on 
the whole, he said, it was the prettiest purely 
*' Americanism" that he had yet seen. 

Another feature of simplicity, purely American, 
but which Sir George condemned, until his op- 
portunities of observation instructed him as to its 
use and safety, was the ease of access to the Pres- 
ident,* and all the principal officers of state, who 
compose his cabinet. In England, it would al- 
most be considered profanity, for any common 
man to go into the presence of the king ; if ad- 
mitted to an audience, he must speak to him 
kneeling. But our friend Jonathan gained an fn- 
terview, not an audience, with the President, and 
sat down to a half hour's chat with him. This, 
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at first, offended Sir George's notions of dignity; 
but, before he came away from Washington, he 
concluded that, on the whole, there was as much 
dignity, and less trouble, in a modest affability, 
than in a parade of pomp and circumstance ; al- 
though he was perfectly right in saying, that, 
should the king thus condescend, his palace 
would be run down by the mob. Whether he 
meant this as a compliment to the common peo- 
pie of this country, or a reproach to those of his 
own, we are not now prepared to say. 

Before Sir George delivered his letters, he was* 
disposed to take an outside view of society here, 
which to the observer, at first, presents rather a 
complex surface. The various climates of th$ 
United States, and the various pursuits and em- 
ployments from which the members of Congress 
are chosen, bring together there, men of every ap-r 
pearance — the sprightly, light formed, and well- 
dressed inhabitant of our northern cities — the tall, 
somewhat sallow, and courtly-mannered southern 
planter — the huge, bony denizen of the west — 
the pert lawyer, the wily merchant, the industri- 
ous mechanic, and the rough farmer all find a 
place in our legislative halls, and to the looker-on, 
it, at first, presents rather a motley crowd ; but it 
often happens, that under the most uninviting ex- 
terior, the best talents are there found for busi-r 

ness. 

15* 
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Sir George thought that in comparison with 
the parliament of England, whose members are 
nearl y all taken from the aristocracy of the country, 
and all men of leisure and fashion, their appear- 
ance was inferior. 

On going into the representatives' chamber, 
he saw a very plain, elderly man, quite bald, but 
wb^se voice had the vigour of twenty years less, 
and his language the fire of youth. Sir George 
inquired who he was, and learned with surprise 
that it was John duincy Adams. Sir George 
had heard of the fame of this man, as long ago as 
he remembered to have heard any thing. He 
had been the accredited ambassador at half the 
courts in Europe, negotiated important treaties,, 
been Senator, Secretary of State, and President 
of the United States, and now he was here, in the 
lower house of Congress, a representative, not 
of the nation, as he had been in almost every po- 
sition in which the government could place him, 
but the representative of a little county, not one 
thousandth part of the nation. 

" What !" said Sir George, involuntarily, " do 
you degrade the rank of your statesmen ? What 
has he been guilty of ?" 

"He has never been degraded," said a by- 
stander. 

"What? not degraded, and here? Why, 
these people don't know the meaning of language, 
or of honorable rank." 
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" Stranger," said a tall gaunt figure who stood 
near, as he thrust a quid of the size of a pullet's 
egg to one side of his jaw, " will you say that 
again ?" 

Sir George surveyed the length and breadth of 
the gaunt figure, and felt nothing pleased, either 
with his dimensions or his runaway aspect, but 
rightly supposing that he had been misunder- 
stood, he replied — u l said nothing — I merely 
asked a question." 

The gentleman who had spoken first,now polite- 
ly replied, " Mr. Adams never stood higher than 
he does now. In this country, the rank of office 
ceases, when service expires, and whatever his po- 
sition for the past, a man has no rank afterwards, 
except in the esteem and respect of the people. 
And one who has honorably filled the office of Pre- 
sident, can with equal honor take a, lower station." 

" Well," thought Sir George, " the contradic- 
tions of these people are without end, but these 
are certainly points, if I know what points in men 
are, and if I am not mistaken, here is another piece 
of originality in this stranger," and turning to 
our man of the quid, he said, " I hope I gave no 
offence; I was anxious to knotr why your late 
President was reduced in office." 

" Just so, and I hope you took no offence, stran- 
ger, because I was wily anxious to bear out the 
right, and I would as soon defend Quincy Adams 
as Harry Clay, against the wrong*" 
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" Do you mean Mr. Clay of the Senate V 

" Harry himself, the knock down." 

" Is he a pugilist ?" 

"In argyment, and a very d — 1 among the 

coons or swamp alligators, with the rifle." 

" Is he a friend of yours ?" 

" Aye, the friend of evejy honest Kentuckian, 
I reckon." 

The House soon adjourned, and Sir George 
and his new acquaintance walked out near to- 
gether, when, as the newspaper anecdotes of the 
day had it, the following scene ensued : 

" Stranger," said the Kentuckian, " will you go 
to my room, and take a game of brag ?" 

Sir George plead his ignorance of the game. 

" Of all-fours ?" 

He was ignorant of that, also. 

" Of snatch ?" 

Still Sir George was wanting. 

" Stranger, will you go and take a drink !" 

Sir George begged to be excused, but his new 
friend would receive no denial, and consent was 
at length given. The glasses filled, the Ken- 
tuckian touching his to Sir George's, " Stranger," 
said he, " you are a clever fellow, but you don't 
know but little." 

We have introduced this conversation chiefly 
to show the boldness, independence, generosity 
and hospitality, for which the common people of 
the south-west are so remarkable. If they are 
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justly chargeable sometimes, with a want of deli- 
cate sensibility, and humane feelings, we have 
reason to believe, that, it forms no part of their 
general character ; but belongs only to particular 
cases of sanguine temperament, rendered callous 
by constant exposure to scenes of difficulty and 
danger. 

The plan which we have adopted, instead of 
noticing society generally, at Washington, to 
speak of such things only as struck Sir George, 
as peculiar to this country, forbids our giving any 
detailed description of principal characters there, 
which are supposed to be already so familiar to 
our readers, that no new interest could be im- 
parted to them. For the same reason we omit 
making any remarks at length on the personal ap- 
pearance, manners, &c, of the eloquent men 
found at this time in the senate and house, 
where it would be invidious to speak of them 
singly, and where, singly and collectively, they are 
so well known, as not to need description. Sir 
George was satisfied that he had never heard 
more eloquent men speak, than some of them 
were, and the number of good speakers, and men 
of powerful intellect, in proportion to the whole, 
was much greater than in the parliament of Eng- 
land. They were arranged by parties on many 
questions, but in those questions not involving 
party measures, the members looked less to their 
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leaders, and depended more on their own opin- 
ions, than in the parliament. 

Sir George had now delivered his letters, and 
begun to mingle in society. Mr. Harrowsmith, a 
citizen gentleman, who showed him much atten- 
tion, in conversing on the subject of the men who 
compose Congress and the government, remarked, 
that "of the leaders herefrom the President down, 
there is not one of them that has descended from 
the aristocratic families of the country." He men- 
tioned this only as a strong evidence of the purely 
democratic character of our institutions. 

The Baronet teplied, that " the road to prefer- 
ment being thus open, would naturally excite am- 
bition in unprincipled minds, and the danger from 
this, is greater than the evil resulting from a more 
restricted preferment." 

" That might be true," was the answer; "was 
not the will of the people supreme ; but while they 
guard their own interests, we can fear nothing but 
from ignorace in them. Designing men may suc- 
ceed for a time, but our experience thus far has 
been, that designs not for the general good, soon 
meet their check in an opposite interest. We fear 
no ambition, when the goal of it is, the liberty 
and prosperity of the country ; and while our in- 
stitutions remain, no man can reach the highest 
point of ambition, who makes any thing else his 
study. If he partially succeeds, he is checked 
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before his designs can mature into any great re- 
sults." 

" But, there is danger that your congress may 
become a mere convention of demagogues ?" 

" In that, too, we must rely on the intelligence 
of the people ; and hence the general distribution 
of loiowledge, is the first principle which enters 
into our civil policy. Demagogues, no where so 
much abound as in this country. They spring 
up among us, as if sown by the wind, and they 
flourish according to the soil where they may 
plant themselves. If it is a bad feature, and some- 
times exposes us very justly to ridicule, it does 
some good, by placing real talent in contrast, and 
keeping the more intelligent part of the commu- 
nity alive to their interests. Our history has not 
yet shown a demagogue as a prominent leader in 
politics, while at the same time, it has not yet 
shown a leader, that has not risen by the force of 
his own merit, from a situation comparatively 
humble. Men are not born here with the privi- 
lege to govern, but are made fit, by experience; 
and, they govern, not as masters, but servants of 
the people." 

Mr. Harrowsmith procured for Sir George an 
introduction to the floor of the senate and cham- 
ber of the house, a courtesy accorded only to 
strangers of distinction ; and after two or three 
visits there, and hearing the debates on some im- 
portant questions of national policy, in which 
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Messrs. Clay, Webster, and Wright, with others, 
took a part, Sir George admitted, that it wanted 
nothing in real dignity but the high sounding 
names of His Grace and the Noble Earl, to com- 
pare with the House of Peers. If we use our 
privilege here, and say, that his vanity and pride 
received a check, from the consciousness that Tie 
had seen and heard a body of men in every re- 
spect superior to himself, enjoying the confidence, 
and filling the highest stations in a powerful na- 
tion, not one of whom held any rank or title above 
the humblest individual of good character in it, 
and many of the ablest of whom had sprung from 
what he would esteem the lower orders of society, 
we shall probably raise his character in the opin- 
ion of our readers, and do no injustice to the 
truth. The example of such a body of men, 
while its simplicity affords a fine contrast to an 
assemblage made up of rank, titles, and nobility, 
is equally beautiful as an illustration of the true 
principles of government, and destroys rank only, 
by its tendency to elevate men above all factitious 
distinctions. 

The manner of living, however, by the mem- 
bers, excited Sir George's notice, and in some re- 
spects was justly the subject of his ridicule. " In 
England," he said, " a respectable member took a 
house in town, and brought his family up to Lon- 
don for the season ; but here, they assembled like 
so many gregarious animals, and herded together 
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at the hotels, to electioneer, gabble politics, and 
guzzle wine." And, with all due deference to those 
who are not the subjects of such a reproach, we 
must acknowledge that there is but too much 
truth in the sarcasm. If more members took their 
families to Washington, refinement, to say the 
least, would lose nothing, and morals would per* 
haps gain something. 

The principle, and the manner, of soliciting and 
distributing offices, also received some very just 
censure from the Baronet. In England, the ap- 
pointments are made through the departments, 
and generally at the solicitation, and through the 
interest, of some powerftil friend, who has influ- 
ence with the government. If they are ever given 
with interested motives on the part of the govern- 
ment, it is to conciliate some member in regard to 
a particular measure; they are never made the 
reward of partizans at elections. Parliament is 
never troubled with office seekers. The admin- 
istration changes without any further change of 
appointments, and men hold offices for their lives. 
Here, a change of administration is hailed as a 
signal for the route of all office holders, and offices 
are distributed by the successful party, as hounds 
are fed after a chase, with the oflal of the carcase 
which they have worried down. Office seekers 
continually infest Washington, and surround the 
President, the departments, and members of con- 

1A 
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gress. Had Sir George happened here just be- 
fore, or just after an inauguration, when they 
light in swarms like the locusts of Egypt, suffi- 
cient to devour all, even the stubble, in a single 
night, we should never have dared to vindicate in 
his face the purity and simplicity of our institu- 
tions. If demagogues ever reach the seat of power 
in this country, it will be by the operation of this 
principle of rewarding partizans with office. If 
good men and honest patriots ever become the 
tools of villainy, it will be by truckling to this 
principle. If bargain and corruption ever enter 
into, and become an inherent part of our civil 
polity, it will be by the license of this principle. 
And if the country is ever freed entirely from de- 
faulting officers and political knaves, it will be by 
discarding it altogether. 

We do not know, whether in the classification 
of the genus homo, naturalists have ever assign- 
ed a distinct place to the office seeker. If not, we 
apprehend the difficulty has been, to catch one for 
dissection, or if fairly under the knife to sever his 
joints, or find out the seat of vitality. It is cer- 
tain, that when caught by the leg, they leave it 
behind them, and scamper off as if nothing had 
happened ; if pulled down by the hair, off comes 
a scalp, and the animal escapes, while the victor 
is glad to relinquish his prize, although he finds 
it peopled with ideas that are new to him. They 
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will run the gauntlet till their hide is flagelled 
from their bodies, and the next day shows them 
with a new skin from crown to heel. You may 
batter their bodies to a pumice, and as soon as 
liberated from the knout, they are fresh for a new 
start. In short, they have more lives than a cat, 
you can neither kill them outright, nor cure them 
of their seeming malady. In morals, the order of 
nature is reversed to them, and truth means only 
that which will answer their own purpose. If 
they cannot assume the honor of the father of lies, 
they can at least outdo him in numbers ; and they 
have greatly the advantage of him, in never suffer- 
ing from any prick of conscience. 

It is no uncommon thing to see men in America, 
too indolent to work, and too profligate to be 
honest, spending years of their lives to the ne- 
glect of their families, and every social relation, in 
following the fortunes of some aspirant to power, 
at once his tool and his slave, for the miserable 
hope of gaining some paltry office, when success 
shall crown his ambition. It is no uncommon 
thing either, to see men who should belong to 
the higher walks of life, compromising their dig- 
nity, compounding their honor, and bartering 
their principles, to obtain the support and influ- 
ence of these lower grade of office seekers ; and 
this comes solely from the habit of rewarding 
partizans with office. We are not surprised that 
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so degrading a fact, and one so wide spread in its 
influence, should arrest the attention, even, of the 
obtuse intellect of Sir George Tenplemore. 

Men of every capacity, and no capacity, of 
every claim, and no claim at all, are constantly 
found at Washington, electioneering, bargaining, 
intriguing, and intreating, for office. Luckily 
for the country, only one in a hundred of them 
succeeds to get it, and unfortunately for the 
ninety nine, they get much bruised in the scram- 
ble after it. 

Sir George's locality in the hotel, gave him 
some opportunity of seeing the strife, and being 
a stranger, in search of amusement, and disposed 
for a joke, he gave a little latitude to propriety, 
when opportunity was thrown in his way ; and 
as most of those do, who consent to mix with 
public bores, he repented his folly at last. 

The Hon. George Noodlehead, had Jong been 
conspicuous, as an office hunter, in Washington. 
He obtained the prefix to his name, in conse- 
quence of having once been elected to Congress, 
by a " split of party," upon candidates, and had 
been forgotten by the people, forever, afterwards. 
He was professedly a great leveller, but his prin- 
ciple, he said, was, to " level up," and the accident 
we have just spoken of, had, in his own opinion, 
levelled him up, to a fitness for any position what- 
ever in the government* But he was now in a 
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fair way of being levelled down again, for he had 
begun his application and intrigue three years 
before, for an appointment to a foreign court; 
and had settled down to a collectership, a district 
judge, and was now the applicant for a western 
land office. People who have been long seeking 
office, are fond of those where there is money to 
receive. 

His repeated disappointments, while they had 
softened his pretensions, had also sharpened his 
faculties, or rather his appetite, for he now stood 
ready, if the land office failed, to take anything 
else that might offer. His vigilance also had re- 
ceived a great stimulus, perhaps, from some in- 
definite fear and foreboding, that he, also, might 
yet be placed in the condition, which others have 
been, who have asked a mission, and accepted 
old clothes. He, therefore, sought the acquaint- . 
ance of every new comer, either to aid him in 
his suit, or unbosom his griefs to them. But he 
was yet tolerated in society, as every bore is tole- 
rated, because they cannot conveniently be got rid 
of. 

Sir (Jeorge had found, ever since his arrival, 
that he made no head way by assumption ; and, 
although he was now in a place, where he might 
assume an air of exclusiveness with greater suc- 
cess than in any other in the country, yet his late 
contact with Jonathan and the Kentuckian, ad* 
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monished him, that it was pleasanter and better 
for a traveller, to take men as he found them, than 
to endeavor to bring them to his own manners 
and habits ; and since he could not command an 
obsequious respect, he resolved that he would 
take things as they were. A most rational con- 
clusion on his part. 

It was with an unusual degree of complacency, 
therefore, that he met, what he understood to be 
his desire, and consented to the introduction of 
the Hon. Mr. Noodlehead. 

" Most happy to have made your acquaintance, 
Mr. Templempre; pardon, me, Sir George Tem- 
plemore. I am always pleased to receive strangers 
of distinction from abroad, in Washington, who 
are intimately acquainted with the practical oper- 
ation of other governments, and can point out 
to us the errors of our system," said the Hon. Mr. 
Noodlehead one morning after breakfast, as he 
caught the arm of the first, when about to sally 
forth for a walk. 

Mr. Noodlehead had begun to be of the school 
of Sir James Effingham, although of another 
class ; and becoming disaffected with his own 
country, because they did not appreciate his talents 
agreeably to his own estimate of them, sought to 
vent his spleen by its abuse. But we must give 
him credit for more truthfulness, than the last, in 
his tirades, and more sincerity in his opinions. 
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"You have made the first honest confession 
that I have heard since my arrival — that there 
may be errors in your system," replied the Ba- 
ronet. 

Mr. Noodlehead, who always looked to popular 
opinion for his own guide, thought, that perhaps 
he had admitted too much, and therefore, replied : 
" Why, errors of practice are not errors of prin- 
ciple; and, I think, I could be satisfied with our 
form of government well administered ; but re- 
publics, are always ungrateful, Sir George." 

" That has grown to a proverb, Mr. Noodle- 
head ; and I saw something of it but yesterday, in 
your late President, Mr. Adams, being in the lower 
house." 

"Why, Mr. Adams has had his day ; and that 
is all that any man can ask, or expect, when we 
acknowledge rotation in office to be every one's 
due." 

" Rotation ! Is every man entitled to his turn 
in office here ; if so, I see no need of elections or 
any appointing power ; you may as well settle it 
by lot, or by registry?" 

"That is not exactly the kind of rotation which 
I mean, Sir George ; but when a man has enjoyed 
office once, it is expected he will retire, to make 
room for the next." 

"It is like the turning of a penny, then; and 
he is entitled to office, who first comes 'head up V" 
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"Not exactly that either ; but the first in claim 
and merit, is entitled to it." 

"By the first in claim, you mean then, that he 
who claims it first, shall have it ?" 

" Nor exactly so ; I mean, he who has the 
greatest claim on the suffrages of the people." 

"But, I have been told, the suffrage was entire- 
ly free?" 

"Why, yes, in the bestowal it is; but then, a 
man who has served the people once, is considered 
to have a claim for the next time." 

" Claim ! Why, don't they pay thqir officers for 
their first period of service?" 

"Yes, certainly; but, I mean, a claim upon 
their confidence." 

" But that interferes with rotation. Have you 
a privileged class who hold office ?" 

" No, not so ; but no man would consent to 
serve in an under office, if he expected nothing 
higher." 

" The rotation is to the offices, then, from om 
to another ; not of the offices to the citizens V 7 * 

" No, nor so. But if I have the highest claim, 
I am first entitled to office." 

" Do you bid for them, then V } 

" No, no ; but if I am entitled to office, I ought 
to have it, before another who is not." 

" Then neither the government nor the people 
are free to give it to whom they please ?" 
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" I cannot give you to understand these things, 
Sir George, unless I could put my head on your 
shoulders." 
" And that would make me a noodle-head." 
" Yes, instead of a blockhead. But I beg par- 
don, Sir George ; I mean no disrespect ; I was on- 
ly going to explain to you in what way republics 
are ungrateful. I have done the country some 
service, and supported the President in his procla- 
mation against nullification ; yet neither this, nor 
any sacrifice of time, talents, or money, which I 
have made, have ever been remembered. I have 
been three times encouraged to expect an embas- 
sy, but they were given to others to secure sec- 
tional interests in politics. I have been encour- 
aged for a home appointment also, but they have 
all been sold, like sheep in the shambles ; the 
fact is, there is neither gratitude, good faith, nor 
virtuous principle, in the government or people. 
By the way, Sir George, I have a petition which 
I want you, very much, to sign." 
"Petition! for what?" 
" For my appointment to the land office." 
" But I can have no influence to get itfor you." 
"Quite the contrary. I have two hundred 
names to it now, and yours would be of more 
service than all of them ; shall we step in here ? w 
aiming for one of the public offices.- " Here, please 
to put your name here, over that of the Hon. Mr. 
Balderdash," 
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Sir George made something like a quail-track 
on the paper, which Mr. Noodlehead rolled up 
again. 

" Well, this is quite a mistake," said the last, 
fumbling in his pockets, " I have left my wallet 
in my chamber ; have you the matter of twenty 
dollars in your pocket, Sir George, to loaa me 
until we return to the hotel ?" 

Sir George gave him the money, and Mr. Noo- 
dlehead, excusing himself, on the plea that he 
had something to do in some of the offices, slip- 
ped out through another passage than the one 
which they came in at, and left Sir George stand- 
ing in the middle of a public office, to be gaped 
at and laughed at by the clerks. 

"Who is this Mr. Noodlehead?" asked Sir 
George, addressing Mr. Harrowsmith, as they 
walked home from hearing the debates in the 
Senate. 

" He is a man whom the people made a fool o£ 
by electing him once to Congress ; and he has 
made a fool of himself ever since, by hanging 
about the government and soliciting office, until 
he has spent his patrimony, and lost his charac- 
ter ; yet he is a gentleman, and an honest man, 
compared with five hundred others who continu- 
ally infest the city while Congress is in session." 

" I signed his petition, and lent him four sov- . « 
reigns," said the Baronet. 
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" The petition is of no consequence, unless it 
should bring you into ridicule, but the four sov- 
ereigns you must set down as the cost of learning 
a character and an Americanism ; for, if there is 
any thing in America which can distinguish us 
from all other people, and reasonably disgrace us 
in the opinion of foreigners, it is the character of 
these office-hunters." 

" That is strong language for an American to 
use," replied Sir George. 

" Yes, it is strong language ; but the fact is un- 
deniable: no one would more willingly screen 
the fault than I would ; or, rather, I would cor- 
rect it, if possible, but its truth is but too obvious 
to every one." 

" Are these men ever disturbers of the peace V 

" In other countries they would be, but here, 
fortunately, they cannot be." 

" This leads me to ask, how is the peace pre- 
served and the laws enforced without a military 
power to aid the civil ? That has struck me as 
one of the strange things in this country." 

" We have a military power in the militia, but 
it has never been necessary to call it out but once 
or twice in sixty years." 

" But that power is all in the hands of the peo- 
ple. I cannot understand how the government 
can get along, without a sufficient force directly 
under its control to enforce its authority." 

" You have hit upon that subject which, more 
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than all others, distinguishes us from the rest of 
the world. Come in and take a social dinner 
with me, and we shall have the help of Mrs. 
Harrowsmith while we explain it." 

A social dinner in England means, when half 
a dozen sit down, by previous invitation or ar- 
rangement, to a well served dinner, and enjoy 
their glass afterwards. Here it may mean the 
same thing, but it more frequently means a fami- 
ly dinner, when one neighbour sits down with 
another, without preparation, without reserve, in 
dress or in dishabile, and all are at liberty to re- 
tire at their pleasure, or as soon as they have sat- 
isfied their hunger. It is a sort of relict of that 
olden time, when breaking bread together was a 
bond of union stronger than interest. 

Mr. Harrowsmith's family consisted of himself 
and wife, with two children, and the proper do- 
mestics ; usually a sister of hers or his remained 
with them, but there was none at present, and 
they needed none to relieve them from ennui. 
There is no necessity for description in this little 
circle ; let the reader understand that fortune and 
education had done enough for them, and ima- 
gine Sir George seated at a frugal board, as much 
at his ease as he would himself desire ; and as 
they want a little time for the duties of restaura* 
tion, we will commence the conversation with 
another chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" I tell you what, Jo. — I did not know there were angels out of 
heaven before." * — — 

" The subject, Sir George," said Mr. Harrow- 
smith, " which was introduced just as we came 
in, is one that has always excited the surprise of 
Europeans, when they come to this country — that 
an officer, with his white staff alone, should meet 
a more ready acknowledgment of his authority 
here, than when backed by a troop of soldiers in 
Europe. Yet we see nothing strange in it." 

" Your population must be quite a passive one," 
Was the reply. 

" Quite the contrary. There is no population 
on earth, more easily excited, and if we are not 
degenerated since the time of our revolution, 
there is none that will resist farther when pushed." 

"How then are they so easily restrained ?" 

" No restraint is necessary. If at any time it 
becomes necessary, it is always amongst those 
who have newly emigrated here, from Europe, 
and have lived under a different state of things." 

" You are certainly given to paradoxes, for I 
meet contradiction between fact and theory, at 
every turn." 

17 
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" Then I would say, change your theory, and 
see if it will not meet the fact." 

" Pray, explain, for I confess myself at a loss." 

" Our theory is, Sir George, that man naturally 
a social being, looks to government for protec- 
tion." 

" Certainly, that is a first principle." 

" But he looks for protection, not for rule, and 
there lies the distinction ; the governments of Eu- 
rope have nearly all been established on the prin- 
ciple of rule? 

"But some men are lawless, and must be 
ruled." 

" True, but it is from them from which the 
mass seeks protection in a form of government ; 
and they are not properly of the social compact 
The honest, straight forward citizen, does not 
need to be governed ; he only needs protection, 
in his property and his rights. If you will pro* 
ted him, he will govern himself." 

" And is it a principle with you then, that you 
claim to be protected without being governed ?" 

" Certainly not, every honest citizen, such as I 
have spoken of, is willing to be governed by prin- 
ciple, and to make himself amenable to the laws, 
for any infringement of them. That is what we 
call government in distinction from rule." 

" But you run out into metaphysical doctrines, 
which the people cannot follow." 
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" By no means, we leave such doctrines, and go 
back to first principles, " that all men are born 
free and equal." 

" How then do you justify your system of au- 
thorized slavery ?" 

" In that question you take us, not upon our 
principles, which we are endeavoring to carry 
out, but upon the circumstances in which the 
adoption of those principles found us ; and exact 
an immediate condition, which it requires time to 
fulfil. If we settle the principle first, we may 
then settle the practice." 

" I see, you would have me lay aside my opin- 
ions, and then bring me to an argument." 

" Certainly, that is the only just ground for the 
argument. A man who reasons for the support 
of his opinions only, assumes that his opinions 
are infallible." 

" Well, then, to meet you on your own ground, 
go on with your theory." 

" I will take the fact and theory together, as far 
as I go. Men naturally seek the protection of 
government." 

"Yes." 

" They seek it against the lawless." 

"Right." 

" Those who seek it from choice, principle and 

interest, compose the mass." 

« Admitted," 
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"They seek it only in opposition to rule ; and, 
on the principle, that all are free and equal," 

"Take your own position." 

"They will implicitly obey, and from choice 
sustain, any government that carries out their 
principles." 

"As a natural consequence." 

"That government, is ours!" 

"The last is an assumption, and needs to be 
sustained?" 

"Well, then, we must come to the proof. Our 
government is our own choice, and those who 
compose it have no privileges but such as are 
common to all." 

"I believe so." 

"Every man is free to enjoy the highest offices, 
and the highest honors in it, if he can reach them. 
Every one may enjoy them, although very few 
can : let them but create a single hereditary title, 
which may not be reached by all, and on our 
principle of equality, they at once create a princi- 
ple of resistance ; and where cause of resistance 
begins, voluntary obedience ceases." 

" That seems to be the natural consequence." 

" Therein lies all the secret of obedience in this 
country. It is simply that the mass of the people 
have nothing above them, and therefore, nothing 
to oppose ; but all join, in sustaining an authority 
which protects them, without oppressing them. 
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Congress would be obliged to raise a standing ar- 
my to-morrow to sustain the laws, if they were 
to declare the door-keeper of the house to be an 
hereditary office." 

"It is a simple affair, after all," said Sir George ; 
" and I don't see but that you have your argu- 
ment But the contrast is certainly a very wide 
one from the condition of things throughout Eu- 
rope."* 

" It is the very basis of our government ; and 
if the noblest structure the world has ever seen is 
not raised upon it, the fault will be our own." 

"I must confess," said the Baronet, "that I 
have been struck with the almost patriarchal sim- 
plicity of your whole government ; but I have, 
until now, been at a loss to understand, how the 
requisite power could be combined with so much 
nmplicity?" 

" Its simplicity is its great beauty," was the re- 
ply ; " as, I may say also, it is its safety ; and will 
constitute its future grandeur, if maintained." 

* Should these remarks ever fall under the eye of any un- 
believer in the efficacy of this principle of obedience to law in 
this country, we would refer him to the fact that in 1840, pre- 
vious to the warmly contested election of the lamented Presi- 
dent Harrison, immense assemblies frequently took place all 
orer the country, and of all classes of people, for political 
purposes, often numbering from five to fifteen thousand per- 
sons ; yet there never was any riot or trespass committed at 
any one of them. 

17* 
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"Time was," said Sir George, "when the 
governments of Europe protected the subject for 
the interest of the sovereign, but that time is pass- 
ing away." 

" It will inevitably follow our success ; indeed, 
it has already in some measure. We have two 
powerful claims on the people of England — we 
claim our kindred and her affection as our com- 
mon mother, and the honor of having led the 
way in liberal government." 

"Mr. Harrowsmith is as courteous as the 
Black Prince ; he has no sooner conquered, than 
he seeks to make our captivity agreeable," said 
Sir George, addressing Mrs. Harrowsmith ; " he 
will make a republican of me? 

"I think," said Mrs. Harrowsmith in reply, "that 
he will content himself, if you understand and 
appreciate us ; but we will not reject you, if that 
should be your choice." 

"I came to this country with my opinions 
formed upon the prevailing prejudices in Eng- 
land ; but, thus far, my observation has been en- 
tirely at variance with them. The people of 
England, judging by their own standard, do not 
understand the institutions or the people of this 
country." 

" And they have not been much enlightened by 
the travellers," replied the lady. " Their oppor- 
tunities must have been quite limited, or them- 
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selves dull, to have said no more than they have 
said of this country." 

" You do them more than justice, my dear lady, 
for they have in nearly every instance not only 
omitted important facts, but have perverted the 
truth in others, in order to cater to the taste of 
their readers ; and some of your own countrymen, 
when abroad, have confirmed these impressions, 
and joined in the slander, to gain notice for them- 
selves." 

- " We must not plead for the immaculate char- 
acter of our countrymen," said the lady ; " but I 
believe it is acknowledged both in England and 
America, that one who goes abroad to undervalue 
the real character of his countrymen, merits con- 
tempt in both hemispheres." 

" And it is alike a law of nature and of justice 
that he receives it, even from those who applaud 
his treachery. Have you ever been in Europe, 
Mrs. Harrowsmith ?" asked Sir George. 

" When a child, I was there with my father, 
and my recollections of things were so delightful, 
that I was easily persuaded to accompany my hus- 
band a few years since. We spent two years in 
England and on the Continent." 

" And did you find your early impressions re- 
vived?" 

" They were abated by the absence of childish 
admiration, and improved by a better instructed 
taste." 
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" And what were your impressions of the gen- 
eral face of society then ?" 

"Among the refined, as having attained the 
highest order of excellence known in any age. 
Though even there, it seemed to me to be tram- 
melled by conventional rules, the result of a politi- 
cal bias, the removal of which would add new 
lustre." 

" You must pardon my wife's republicanism," 
said Mr. Harrowsmith, " for I believe that she will 
not claim to be free from political bias in forming 
either her tastes or opinions." 

"That is the very reason that should give 
piquancy to her opinions," answered Sir George. 
" But do you not think, Mrs. Harrowsmith, that in 
matters of taste we are far before you in this coun- 
try ?" 

" Certainly, in the evidences of it, if not in the 
principle." 

" And do you not think that in the progress of 
taste and refinement here, you have been depend- 
ant on Europe ?" 

" We claim to have shown something new and 
useful to the world ; and we may be said to have 
been dependant, just as the present generation 
there have been dependant on the past, and they 
upon the ancients." 

" You admit that there is much imitation then ?" 

" Certainly ; to deny us the privilege of copy- 
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ing, would be to require us to be educated with- 
out being taught ; such a thing, I believe, has not 
yet been known even in Europe." 

" Men are said to be born geniuses, but I have 
never yet known one born with the classics in 
his head," said Mr. Harrowsmith. 

The party all laughed, and Sir George, who 
had not forgotten all the manners peculiar to 
courtly society in England, acknowledged him- 
self " distanced ;" and turning the conversation 
upon horses and dogs, endeavoured to amuse Mrs. 
Harrowsmith with the pedigree of his stud. 

About three hours were spent at a " social din- 
ner," and in conservation, in which Sir George 
thought that he had never felt himself more 
" comfortabite," in the English sense of the word, 
when Mr. Harrowsmith, having some appoint- 
ments for the evening, excused himself; and Sir 
George thought proper to retire also. 

When Sir George had reached his hotel, he 
sought the presence of Mr. Van Buren, a young 
gentleman, whose acquaintance he had made 
through his letters of introduction to his father, 
and explained to him how agreeably he had suc- 
ceeded to pass the time. " Upon the word of an 
Englishman," said he, " Mrs. Harrowsmith is one 
of the most beautiful women I ever met with, 
she is at home in every thing. But who is she ? 
I had a letter of introduction to him r and he cer- 
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tainly appears a gentleman of the first stamp, but 
his wife is a jewel. 

" Mrs. Harrowsmith, replied Mr. Van Buren, 
is the daughter of one of our former Presidents, 
Mr. Monroe." 

" But you are joking, said the Baronet." 

" Not at all." 

Why, she is all the same as a princess of the 
blood, and I have been talking politics, and al- 
most wrangling with her husband in her presence, 
and scarcely noticing that she was there ; and 
then, I chatted with her, as if she had been my 
own sister. I must make an apology for my pre- 
sumption, but how shall I excuse my ignorance, 
that is unpardonable. 

" Not at all, Sir George, nor is any apology 
necessary, to have acted otherwise than you have, 
would have afforded the only proper cause for 
either." 

" Well, hang me, if I know how to behave in 
this country. In England, she would have had 
a retinue in attendance, and I should have been 
obliged to approach her with ceremony. And 
yet I see no difference in the actual station be« 
tween her and a royal princess of England. The 
thing certainly is odd to an Englishman." 

"It is an Americanism, Sir George, purely 
and exclusively." 

" If these are your Americanisms, the d — 1 may 
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take the other isms, but give me enough of these." 
But what is Mr. Harrowsmith ? I never heard 
of him, until my friends in New York, were so 
polite as to give me a letter to him. 

" He is a private gentleman of worth and in- 
telligence." 

" And he has married the President's daughter." 
But does your government never seek to streng- 
then itself by powerful matrimonial alliances ?" 

" So far from it, that, I think did your laws 
permit it, a marriage between a king of England, 
and a daughter of a President, would be the last 
thing which the American people would consent 
to." 

" What ! reject an alliance with England ?" 

"All alliances whatever. The government 
looks to its own strength and nothing else ; but they 
would reject such an alliance. chiefy on account 
of its influence to fill the minds of people with 
the trappings of royalty, and its tendency to de- 
stroy the simplicity of our institutions ; such a 
union would have no other political effect than 
to destroy the power and influence of the Presi- 
dent." 

" This is a country of surprises. I have but 
one idea left in my head, that I brought with me, 
and that is turned up side down." 

" And what is it ?" 
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" To tell the people of England, when I get 
home, that you are not half as great fools as they 
take you to be." 

The young men laughed, and separated. We 
have introduced the incident of the social dinner, 
principally to show, that refinement and ele- 
gance, are often found here in their most modest 
form, amongst those who have the highest claim 
to station, and for the lack of parade, we have 
some times been condemned, as wanting in 
taste. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" An evil 1 ay, a crying evil, felt, 
Acknowledged, like an ulcer breeding long 
Upon the vital parts — but how to cure, 
Ay, how to touch with safety — there 's the rub." 

Sir George Templemore had expressed a 
desire to examine into the truth of the reports in 
England, respecting the condition of slavery in 
this country. A subject which had alike em- 
braced the attention of government and of philan- 
thropists there, while at the same time there were 
strong evidences that the interest of the subject 
had been seized upon by aspirants after populari- 
ty ; and, as a matter of course, in such circum- 
stances, the truth had not always been tflld. And 
if worse than this has not been done, and base 
falsehoods invented, by English politicians, and 
English trave ers, derogatory to American char- 
acter, and without a shadow of truth to sustain 
them, we shall find ourselves much mistaken in 
the little knowledge we have been able to obtain, 
in forty years residence in the country. 

Mr. Harrowsmith was a Virginian ; his father 
was a planter ; and he had an estate, there, him- 
self, and was a slave owner. Sir George, there- 
fore, embraced the opportunity with eagerness, to 

18 
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accompany him on a tour of a week, through a 
part of that state, down to Richmond and Nor- 
folk, and back by the way of the Chesapeake. As 
it was in the winter season, and not very inviting 
to travellers for pleasure, we shall lose the interest 
of landscape scenery ; that, however, is too fa- 
miliar to the eyes of all acquainted with the effect 
of a summer's sun in America, to need descrip- 
tion from us ; and it really forms no part of our 
object to exhibit any thing but such of the condi- 
tion, manners, and habits of the people, as are pe- 
culiar to this country alone. 

Muffing themselves in warm cloaks, the two 
gentlemen set out ; and at the end of the first 
day's journey in the stage coach, they found 
themselves at the paternal mansion of Mr. Har- 
rowsmith. The house was large, with nu- 
merous ^apartments, lofty ceilings, extensive 
grounds, and beautifully shaded walks. Sir 
George might have fancied himself approaching 
the residence of an English nobleman, but that 
the surrounding country, instead of being covered 
over with neat cottages, with ancient and ivy- 
clad walls, and snug patches of farms, was one 
broad expanse of fields, without dwellings, 
partly covered with primeval forests. And then 
again, they were met at the gate, at the carriage 
steps as they alighted, at the door of the mansion, 
and indeed at every point, by a colored lackey, in 
his suit of dingy grey. 
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Mr. Harrowsmith, the elder, was a Virginian of 
the old school ; not of the quaint old red-breeches 
school, but of that which succeeded the palmiest 
days of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, of 
which education, politeness, a magnificent style of 
living, and an unbounded hospitality, were prom- 
inent characteristics, and his establishment still 
maintained those prominent features. The fami- 
ly consisted of himself and his wife, a matronly, 
yet accomplished lady, of sixty-five, a son and 
his wife, with several children, who were des- 
tined to be the testamentary heirs of the paternal 
estate. Within an hour after his arrival, Sir 
George found himself completely domesticated, 
in a large and well furnished apartment, by him- 
self, a servant devoted to his especial call, and on 
terms of familiar ease with all the family. Such 
an establishment, so sumptuous, yet so simple, 
and so well regulated, he had not expected to find 
in all America. To be sure the servants were all 
black, but they were well mannered, all neatly 
and comfortably clad for the season, and appear- 
ed to know their places ; and there was nothing 
at all of that hypocritical obsequiousness, and 
artful insinuation, of servants in a European 
establishment, who seek to ingratiate themselves 
for the sole purpose of winning upon the liberal- 
ity of a stranger ; yet they were slaves. A bad 
beginning, though, thought he, to confirm my 
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previous opinions, for he had been led to believe 
that, although the slaves in the city were made, 
in some degree, comfortable, for the mere respect- 
ability of appearances, the slaves on a plantation 
were differently situated, and submitted to the 
abuse of their task masters during the day, only 

^. to sup on misery at night. 

**>< On looking out of the window from his cham- 
ber^ however, his eye met a view which still held 
him in doubt whether all he had heard might not 
still be true. It was a little village of huts, on 
the plane at the end of a broad, spacious walk 
that led from the rear of the mansion down the 
gradual slope fr6m the elevation where it stood, 
and the village was inclosed by a pale fence, as 
much as to say, here are the bounds of your 
liberty. The inclosure was spacious enough, 
and the huts were not at all crowded ; but here 
were black children playing about in the dirt, an 
evidence of their degraded condition. He forgot 
that when a child, if left to his own choice, he 
would have taken to the same employment And 
here, too, were fanning utensils scattered about, 
carts, ploughs, <fcc, which had been witnesses of 
the sweat and toil of the poor slaves, to support 
this very hospitality of which he was now a par- 
taker. He did not remember how the rustic far- 
mer in England toils and sweats to support the 
extravagance of his rich lord, and pay the tithes 
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of the exacting priest — no, they were not slaves — 
why should he remember it? Here, too, were 
stables, cow-houses, and even piggeries, and the 
latter animals running about to the very doors of 
the huts, and among the very children of the 
slaves — how would the mind of a Wilberforce be 
pained at such a sight of herding together of men 
and animals ? Again he forgot that an English 
sportsman, and even sometimes the rich English 
gentleman loves his stables, his grooms, his hors- 
es, and his hounds, and their presence, better 
than his wife and family. And as to the swine, 
so great was the American fondness for their so- 
ciety, that, even in the great provincial but free 
town of New York, they were allowed a free 
mixture among the population, and to perambu- 
late the side walks with the most fashionable la- 
dies. 

The huts, too, were low and small — they must 
be incommodious and unhealthy ; but he had 
never been in Ireland, that country of freedom, 
dwelling in peace, under the fostering care and 
sheltering wing of England's power ; and he for- 
got that in the great city of London, and in every 
city of Europe, thirty poor people would content 
themselves with the room that was here allotted 
to six slaves. What wonder is there, \tfiien he 
saw all this, and thought all this, that Sir George 
concluded in his mind, " It is all true ; the Amer* 

18* 
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cans are a cruel people, and with all their boasts 
of freedom in themselves, they are cruel tyrants, 
and willing supporters of the barbarism of slavery. 
But how is this? the smoke curls gracefully, 
out of the top of each little chimney. There 
is a supply of good wood fuel, ready cut up, 
enough to last an English town for a winter, and 
there is a slave taking the same liberty with it as 
if it was all his own. In Europe, a poor family 
who can get a little bundle of sticks once a week 
to boil their broth, and use them as carefully as if 
they were gold, think themselves comfortable 
even in the drear of winter. In England, the 
poor woman smothers the dull burning, din- 
gy, and dirty turf as soon she has warmed her 
scanty aliment, while the children huddle togeth- 
er in a corner to protect their half naked limbs 
from the chilling blast. Here, too, are gardens 
appropriated to the use of the slaves, that in Eng- 
land a poor man would think a fortune if he pos- 
sessed one of them ; and tens, nay, hundreds of 
thousands, would be glad to work in, at sixpence 
a day for his labour. The usual contradiction 
of Americanisms is evident in these things, and 
we must wait and see what they all mean. 

Sir George approached the subject of slavery the 
next day, as all Englishmen and many Americans 
do, when they first enter a slave country, think- 
ing that they have refined notions, an expansive 
knowledge, and fine feelings on the subject, yet 
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really knowing nothing about it — it is a sort of 
mystery to them of which they hardly dare speak 
aloud, for fear of exciting to action the principle 
of revenge in the slaves : or, if otherwise dis- 
posed, they set about inculcating principles in the 
minds of the slaves, which they are wholly incapa- 
ble of understanding or appreciating. The Baro- 
net was surprised at the perfectly unreserved man- 
ner, in which every question was met, and the 
subject continued or introduced anew, in the 
presence of the slaves ; some of the men appear- 
ing to possess every attribute of ordinary intelli- 
gence of common men among a white popula- 
tion, and some, indeed, even more than this, ex- 
hibiting evidence of a soft cunning and untu- 
tored wit, not often met with among the whites, 
a*id with an air of self-complacency and satis- 
faction never witnessed among the poor and de- 
graded of the latter. There was, in fact, an evi- 
dence of a sympathetic feeling and unity of in- 
terest between master and slave, never seen be- 
tween the rich lordling, and the free yet humble 
suppliant for a sixpence or a shilling per diem. 

" For the firat institution and introduction of 
slavery into these, then colonies of Great Brit- 
ain," said the elder Mr. Harrowsmith, " we are 
indebted more to the government of Great Brit- 
ain at home, than to the choice or wish of our 
forefathers here. The desire of the mother coun- 
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try to enrich herself by her colonies, rendered her 
not very scrupulous as to the means ; and, in- 
volved in almost perpetual wars, thus keeping 
down the natural increase of population, and cal- 
ling at the same time for the services in the army 
and navy, of the poor and destitute, who had not 
the means of emigration, she sought in the sub- 
terfuge of emergency, some other channel of sup- 
port, than the immediate taxation of her subjects 
at home; some other resource of revenue by 
which the wasted coffers of state could be sup- 
plied, without detracting from the naval and mili- 
tary force, which she found it necessary to keep 
in service ; and it is not unworthy of remark," 
said Mr. Harrowsmith, "that the very circumstan- 
ces which, at that time, served to sustain the go- 
vernment, and power of Great Britain, are now 
brought to bear, and are employed as the instru- 
ments of discrediting and undervaluing the insti- 
tutions of America, in England. 

It was then, at the time of England's greatest 
wants, and when the rare and rich productions of 
her colonies put gold into her coffers, that she au- 
thorised and encouraged the slave trade, to culti- 
vate the soil of these states ; and thus entailed on 
us a system, which it was one of the earliest acts of 
our Congress after we became free, to abolish : to 
these facts, and to no other, we owe the introduc- 
tion and establishment of slavery here, and our 
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own freedom from the yoke of, to us, as far as hon- 
or and interest were concerned, a foreign nation, 
foimd us with all its evils upon our shoulders. 
It was the impulse of nature, and the influence 
of our new and free institutions, that induced 
Congress to act early, and endeavor to restrict the 
increase of the evil ; so that, if possible, the future 
population of these states, should be only descend- 
ants of English blood and free parentage : and it 
is a singular fact, that, while we have condemned 
and reprobrated the principle, England has not 
ceased to sustain it, until, by the extension of 
commerce, her colonies have ceased to yield her 
revenue." 

"All that you say," replied Sir George, "may 
have been true of England fifty years ago, but she 
has changed her policy, and now makes all her 
subjects free." 

" It is of fifty years ago of which we speak, Sir 
George, and it was more than fifty years ago that 
slavery became fixed in this country by English 
influence. Her late acts are experiments, of 
which the result is yet to be known ; but in these 
she has exercised an arbitrary power over the 
rights and property of her colonists : had she 
made her colonies free, and left the other matters 
to their sense of justice and right, she would, per- 
haps, have consulted humanity and justice more. 
It is the real condition of slaves that makes the 
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true character of slavery, and to judge of us in 
one respect correctly, it is necessary first to be 
informed of the other particular." 

" But it is the principle," said Sir George, " for 
which England now contends, and which her 
philanthropists would wish to see eradicated. 
And it is the principle which we, as Englishmen, 
condemn, as incompatible with the professions of 
this people, and the character of the institutions 
of this country." 

" Ay, true. The principle and the feet, as we 
have seen, were fixed here first by England her- 
self. The principle we discarded by our public 
acts fifty years ago. The fact is not so easily got- 
ten rid oi ; for, from the condition of things, we 
must either abandon our lands and our homes 
to them, or abandon them to a destitute and house- 
less condition." 

" But would they not take care of themselves) 
if they were free to do so ?" 

" Some of -them would ; but take all experience 
as a rule, and what should we find ? There are 
three hundred thousand slaves in this State, and 
yet, there is not one of all that number but has a 
shelter, food, and clothing when well, and atten- 
tion and nursing when sick. Take the same num- 
ber of poor and destitute people in the best coun- 
try on earth, and thousands of them are without a 
shelter; hundreds, nay thousands, will perish 
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yearly for want of proper food and nourishment, 
while few of them are objects of care when sick : 
which are best off?" 

" The slave, in those particulars certainly ; but 
still he is a slave, and often the subject of cruelty." 

"The cruelty which is charged upon slave 
owners is, no doubt, sometimes very justly so ; 
but these are only exceptions, and not the rule, 
and therefore should not be brought up as ex- 
amples. There are cruel parents, who neglect 
their children, and bad husbands, and bad fathers 
who abuse their families ; and if we were to take 
these as examples, it would be an argument against 
all social relations. As a rule, the slave is pro- 
tected and treated well. A naturally cruel and 
bad tempered master has a motive for kindness 
towards his slave, that he would not feel or exer- 
cise towards his family ; and a man in moderate 
circumstances will expose himself rather than his 
slave, when sick ; for in losing him, he loses his 
property. 

" The kindness, then, is only the kindness be- 
stowed upon animals, and upon the same princi- 
ple." 

" So long as he is humanely treated, it matters 
not what the motive is. The slave is benefited, 
and that is all he wants. The poor and destitute 
of our own color would often be glad to receive 
it upon any principle ; so would the slave be, if 
he were without a master." 
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As argument, even when sustained by self- 
evident truths, will not always convince a preju- 
diced mind, Mr. Harrowsmith, who deplored 
slavery in itself, was desirous to convince Sir 
George of the prevailing errors respecting it, and 
invited him to examine the real condition of slaves 
on his and other plantations, and for that purpose 
to mingle and talk with them freely. 

Sir George noticed that the children of planters, 
until they are five or six years of age, or old 
enough to be put to some study, are generally 
under the care of slaves, and an affection grows 
up between them, as strong as that of paternity 
itself. Though all slaves are required to obey the 
master's child, yet they all love their little massas 
and misseses, and indulge their whims, and en- 
courage their tricks in a thousand ways. A little 
urchin of the younger Mr. Harrowsmith's, three 
years old, had a waiter of ten to bring h\n\ his 
food, lead him about, or spin his top for him, as 
suited his humor. It was amusing to see the fun 
and affection between these two. When little 
George sat down to his supper of milk, and in- 
sisted on feeding himself, Tommy sat down by 
his side ; George took a spoonful or two himself, 
and then put one in Tommy's mouth ; and if 
Tommy did not mind him, George rapped his 
woolly head with his spoon, and then ate with it 
again himself. If George had a cake or fruit 
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given him, he divided it with Tommy, and the 
latter would scamper about him in the grounds, 
cutting all the antics of a young puppy, for their 
mutual gratification. How much freer and hap- 
pier was this little negro, than the child which, 
at ten years of age, is put into a greasy manufac- 
tory, to spend his life in servitude, with only the 
name of freedom. 

Among the older class of slaves, those who 
were married, lived in families by themselves, and 
enjoyed all the social relations that are enjoyed 
by the poor, in a free condition. There were 
found to be less divisions of families among them, 
such as the separation of children from parents, and 
husbands from wives, growing out of the con- 
venience or interest of the planter, than are found 
amongst the free whites, the result of necessity ; 
the difference is, that in one case, they are driven 
by pressing want, in the other, it is the necessity 
or will of the master. 

duite to the surprise of Sir George too, he 
found actual grades of society, and degrees of 
respectability, amongst them ; some times arising 
from personal qualifications, but more frequently, 
like the rest of the world, arising from the pride 
of wealth, in which the more spirited and vivaci- 
ous of them, consider their fortunes as mingled 
with their masters ; though it is seldom the case, 
that a sober and industrious family, does not pos- 

19 
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sess more property of their own, than can be 
found among any one of a thousand families that 
might be selected from the city of Manchester. 
Their work being regulated by hours, they can 
save something by extra labour. The writer has 
known several slaves, who have purchased their 
own freedom in this way, then hiring themselves 
to their masters, their first appropriation of sav- 
ings, was to become slave owners ; which was 
only carrying out the universal principle of trade 
among their betters, to make the wants, or the 
labor of others, the source of their own profit. 

In the indulgence of the gentle passion, the 
slaves axe by no means unhappy ; they axe left to 
their own choice, and instead of all those pains 
of separation, emblazoned to the world, to excite 
sympathy for the unfortunate, it happens ten 
times that a man or woman is bought or sold for 
the purpose of uniting them agreeable to their 
own choice, where there is one separation; A 
lusty swain with a rich master, disdains to pay 
his addresses to an untidy Miss — the sable damsel 
hides her ivory in contempt of a suiter, who is not 
respectable, and well connected ; sweet Sixteen 
has all its natural charms ; fashion holds her sway, 
and coquetting, is as rife as in the drawing room, 
practiced with the same self complacency, often- 
times with less insipidity, and infinitely more of 
genuine naivete. 
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This, it may be said, is only a favorable picture, 
and so it is, to be put in contrast with the terrible 
imaginings of the horrors of slavery, which have 
been published to the world ; but this is never- 
theless, the true picture of slavery on all well re- 
gulated plantations. Sir George Templemore, 
satisfied himself of these truths, and parted from 
the hospitality of the elder Mr. Harrowsmith, 
thoroughly opposed to the principle of slavery, 
and to the policy of Great Britain, which entailed 
it upon this country, and has done more to en- 
courage it in past reigns, than all the world be- 
sides ; and, as thoroughly convinced of the utter 
falsehood of the high wrought tales of British 
travellers and abolitionists, including Mr. O'Con- 
nell, on the floor of Parliament. 

The two gentlemen proceeded on their way, 
through Richmond, the capital of the State, and 
down to Norfolk ; passing through a wide range 
of the country, covered alternately with extensive 
plantations, and heavy forests of timber ; but in 
their journey, we find nothing to note particu- 
larly, but what would be familiar to every reader. 
Sir George, however, remarked, while examining 
the navy yard at Gosport, that, there was more 
wealth of good timber, on the shores of the Chesa- 
peak, and its tributary streams, than existed in all 
Great Britain. 

The travellers returned by the way of the 
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Chesapeake by steam boat to Baltimore, and then 
by rail road to Washington, after an absence of 
ten days. 

The few weeks succeeding their return to the 
city was a time of much gaiety in Washington, 
in which Sir George mingled with freedom and 
pleasure, but he saw nothing in the face of pri- 
vate society here, which could be considered as 
exclusively American, but such things as have 
already been described. In fact, there was noth- 
ing to distinguish it from private, elegant, yet 
a somewhat mixed society, in Europe, to be found 
at public places, or resorts of fashion; except, 
perhaps, a shade of difference might be cast over 
the whole, by a greater proportion of mimicry 
among the silly and vain, and a less display of 
proud pretension among the truly noble. 

The President's levee was rather a different af- 
fair j but not meriting a minute description, after 
the characteristics already given. It was not a 
mere pageant, like a court reception, for noble 
lords to display the insignia of their titles ; or 
mincing ladies to exhibit their persons, and ogle 
their favorites. Nor was there any thing of the 
vile prostration of mind to please ; or bending the 
knee to hereditary or artificial power ; or proud 
assumption of right and precedence, which are 
to be seen at a court reception. Nor was there 
any gazetteing of the follies of fashion, to excite 
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the wonder, and astonish the weakness of the ex- 
cluded multitude. It was of course a very com- 
mon-place affair ; differing only in the number of 
the throng from what may often be seen at the 
residence of some private gentlemen on the occa- 
sion of some gala night. There was beauty, 
elegance, and fashion, with a due mixture of repub- 
lican equality. There were many hearty shakes 
of the hand, many expressions of kind regard, 
much good sentiment and sympathetic feeling 
expressed. There was some revival of old friend- 
ships, by meeting on a middle ground. There 
was some allayment of party animosity, by each 
laying aside a prejudice. There was some recon- 
cilement of political opinions, by each yielding a 
point of useless contention ; and the whole was 
republican. Sir George declared afterwards, that 
"whereas a court reception only went to confirm 
favoritism, a President's levee went to heal diffi- 
culties." 

After three months stay at Washington, in 
which the Baronet remarked, that it was a mat- 
ter of doubt with himself, whether he had forgot- 
ten or learned most by the influence of oppo- 
site principles here first presented to his mind, 
he set out on his return. Stopping some days at 
Baltimore, by some described as the "monumental 
city;" and at Philadelphia, the city of "brotherly 
love," to mingle in society in each, and observe 

19* 
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whatever might present itself as worthy of notice, 
he arrived in New York early in April ; satisfied, 
to say the least, that to form a correct judment of 
things, people must look for themselves, rather 
than to take the representations of those who are 
catering to vitiated tastes, or seeking for profit by 
administering to the partiality of uninstructed 
prejudice. 
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December, 1841. 
GIFTS FOB THE SEASON. 



The following beautiful Books for Presents are adapted par- 
ticularly for the Holidays, and are published by 

S. COLM AN, 14 John street, New York, 
For the Proprietors* 

POETS OF AMERICA.— A Gift for 1842— ( Volume Second of 
ike Series) — rich in style, and most beautifully illustrated by 36 
original designs, executed on steel, and very highly finished, 
and is in all respects worthy a place in every library. 

" We are confident this will be the most elegant book of the 
season." — Boston Times. 

"This work ought to be exhibited in the capitals of Europe 
as a specimen of what America is doing." — Tribune. 

" Few books can be obtained that will prove more accepta- 
ble as a holiday present, (and at the same time of enduring 
value) than this splendid work. 1 ' — Evening Journal. 

" The intrinsic excellence of the contents render the " Poets 
of America" far more valuable than ordinary Gifts." — Boston 
Atlas. 

" This work will undoubtedly take the lead of the Annuals 
for 1842, and constitute a permanent ornament of the centre 
table." — Southern Literary Messenger. 

" The illustrations are designed with great beauty, and skil- 
fully engraved." — Evening Post. 

" Purely American, and one of the most splendid works ever 
issued from the American press." — Cincinnati Republican. 
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" Here is a work which will not only be a sweet present for 
Qhristmas, but such a present as any friend of the literature of 
his country may be proud of at any and all times." — Philadel- 
phia Saturday Courier. 

" The beauty of the designs, and their execution, the fine- 
ness of the paper, the type, and the literary matter, constitute 
a £em of value that ought to be in the possession of every 
lover of the beautiful." — Ladies 1 Book, Sept. 1841. 

" The Poets of America is far the best as well as the most 
elegant volume of the kind which has ever emanated from the 
press of America." — Ladies 1 Companion for Sept. 1841. 

ALSO, FOB. TEE YOUNCK 

YOUTH'S KEEPS AKE— A Gift for Christmas and New 
Year — interesting, instructive, beautiful, and adapted in style, 
&c, to the ages of 10 to 14. 

ANNUALETTE— A very pretty Gift for 1842— designed 
for children from 7 to 10 years of age. 

CHILD'S GEM— A new volume for the liltlefolks t and af- 
fectionately dedicated to them. The engravings in this vo- 
lume are numerous, and executed in beautiful style. The 
binding is in fine leather, with gilt back and sides, and in mus- 
lin, gilt edges, and the price is within the means of all. 

CHILD'S TOKEN, also for little folks, illustrated with en- 
gravings from copper and wood, and very neatly bound by 
Bradley. 

USEFUL STORIES, for young children— muslin, extra 
gilt edges. 

ALSO, 

THE LADIES' ANNUAL REGISTER for 1842. By Mrs. 
Hale of Boston, formerly edited by Mrs. Gilman. This work 
is particularly adapted to the domestic relations of social life, 
and comprises numerous usefnl recipes, directions for the cul- 
tivation of flowers, anecdotes, &c. 
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RECENTLY FUSXiXS: 

LIFE OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By B. F. Bar- 

rett. This volume gives a general account of the greatest 
philosopher of the last century, and also extracts from several 
of his principal works, by which a correct outline of the au- 
thor and his writings may be known. Price 50 cents. 

A WEEK IN WALL STREET, by one who knows. 

VICTIM OF CHANCERY, or a Debtor's Experience. 
By the Author of a " Week in Wall-street " — written in a dif- 
ferent vein from that work. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
founded on facts, and excellent in morals. 

INSUBORDINATION— An American Story of Real Life. 
By T. S. Arthur, of Baltimore. 

A NEW COMIC ALMANAC for 1842, illustrated by 40 
designs, by Cruikshank and others — full of wit and anecdote, 
and without vulgarity. 

MUSICAL ALMANAC for 1842, an entirely new affair, 
comprising 14 pieces of Music, musical anecdotes, &c. 

POETS OF AMERICA, second series, in muslin extra, 2 50 
POETS OF AMERICA, " Turkey gilt edges, 3 50 
POETS OF AMERICA, first series, muslin extra, . 2 50 
POETS OF AMERICA, « « Turkey gilt edges, 4 00 
POETS OF AMERICA, first and second series, in 

muslin to match, 5 00 

POETS OF AMERICA, first and second series, Tur- 
key gilt edges, 7 50 

YOUTH'S KEEPSAKE, 1 00 

CHILD'S GEM, second of the second and .enlarged se- 
ries, morocco gold stamps, gilt edges ... 75 
CHILD'S GEM, do. do. muslin, extra gilt 

edges, ..;••;• t * 63 

CHILD'S TOKEN, ....... 50 

ANNUALETTE, * 63 
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LADIES' ANNUAL REGISTER, per doz. . . 4 50 

NEW COMIC ALMANAC, per groce, . .4 75 

Do. do. covered, do. . . . 5 »0 

MUSICAL ALMANAC, per hundred, . . 3 50 

LIFE OF SWDENBORG, 50 

A WEEK IN WALL STREET, ... 50 

VICTIM OF CHANCERY, .... 63 

INSUBORDINATION, by T. S. Arthur, . . 50 

USEFUL STORIES, muslin, gilt extra, . . . 37 

The FIRST SERIES of Poets of America is published by 
J. P. Giffing, but is supplied by S. C. at retail. 

S. C. has commenced a series of books for youug children 
under the title of " Aunt Mary's Library for Young Chil- 
dren," in monthlyvolumes, containing 72 pages each, embel- 
lished with wood cuts by the best artists/ 

The object of the conductors of this series of books, is to 
provide such works for the little folks, as are adapted to excite 
attention, to promote harmless amusement, and assist the pa- 
rent or guardian in the cultivation of the infant mind and heart. 

This Library is intended for all the little children in the 
land, and will therefore be entirely free from any thing secta- 
rian. 

Each volume will be complete, and distinct in itself, and 
will be sold separate from the series. 

The price of each volume is 12 1-2 cents, or 10 copies for $1. 
To avoid the usual objections to low priced books got up for 
the young, '.' That they do not last any time" this series will be 
neatly done up in strong muslin backs and thick fancy paper 
sides, with titles on the back, adapted for the Family Library 
and preservation. 

Another important feature in this series is, that it can be sent 
through the mail to all parts of the country. The improve- 
ments in printing are such that the whole book will be printed 
on one sheet, and being a periodical, the postage under 100 
miles will be only 1 1-2 cents — all greater distances 2 1-2 cents. 
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3. COLMAN HAS IN PRESS, FOR THE PROPRIETORS, 

PERCIVAL'S ELEGANT EXTRACTS— A new and 
beautiful edition, in 3 vols. 8 vo. 

TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, the Universal 
Theology of the New Church, in 1 vol. octavo. By Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

THE FEMALE REPUBLIC OP AMAZONIA— Late- 
ly discovered, and now flourishing in the interior of Peru. 

AUNT MARY'S LIBRARY— Vol. 8, containing Select 
Poems for little folks. 

TWELVE GOLDEN RULES FOR CIGAR SMOKERS. 
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